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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


This  Report  reviews  programs  to  increase  safety  belt  and  child  safety  seat  use 
at  the  community.  State,  and  National  levels.  Combined  public  information, 
education,  incentive  and  use  requirement  programs  can  and  have  substantially 
increased  safety  belt  and  child  safety  seat  use  among  specific  target  groups. 

Recent  motivational  studies  indicate  that  perception  of  risk  about  motor 
vehicle  injuries  may  be  a major  factor  in  determining  people's  belt-wearing 
behavior.  Preliminary  conclusions  of  this  study  show  that  risk  perception 
messages  characterized  as  preventive  health  education  can  influence  attitudes 
and  reported  safety  belt  use  behavior  significantly. 

One  of  the  delivery  systems  used  to  deliver  the  safety  belt  and  child  safety 
seat  message,  mass  media,  is  essential  to  reach  large  numbers  of  persons  and 
to  reinforce  educational,  incentive,  and  use  requirement  programs  implemented 
by  service,  volunteer,  corporate,  and  government  organizations. 

The  use  of  incentives,  particularly  by  corporations,  is  especially  effective 
for  obtaining  rapid  increases  in  safety  belt  usage. 

Volunteer  and  service  group  type  organizations  provide  the  educational 
foundation  for  the  overall  safety  belt  and  child  safety  seat  program. 
Successful  programs  include:  medical  and  public  health  groups;  safety 

organizations;  educational  groups;  automobile  clubs,  and  auto  dealers;  law 
enforcement  organizations;  consumer  and  activist  groups;  senior  citizen  clubs; 
women's  groups,  etc. 

The  States  are  committing  a larger  portion  of  their  funds  to  safety  belts  and 
child  safety  seat  programs  and  are  initiating  more  comprehensive  and  effective 
programs  involving  a substantial  number  of  outside  organizations. 

Private  sector  organizations  are  participating  in  the  national  safety  belt 
promotional  effort  by  implementing  employee  programs,  conducting  community 
outreach  efforts  or  by  contributing  resources  to  the  program  at  either  the 
national.  State,  or  local  level.  Past  and  current  efforts  by  employers  show 
that  since  they  bear  the  brunt  of  the  costs  and  production  losses  resulting 
from  employee  deaths  and  injuries,  they  have  the  potential  for  serving  as  one 
of  the  most  effective  networks  for  reducing  those  losses  through  sponsorship 
of  motor  vehicle  occupant  protection  programs.  Also,  employers  can  reach 
families  and  friends  of  employees  as  well  as  the  community  at  large. 

The  Federal  Government  is  moving  ahead  with  education  programs  to  assist 
Government  agencies  nationwide  in  conducting  safety  belt  use  programs.  The 
Departments  and  Agencies  involved  in  this  program  include  Defense,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Agriculture,  General  Services  Administration,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

The  Agency  has  obtained  periodic  reports  concerning  the  public's  knowledge, 
attitude,  awareness  and  self-reported  use  regarding  safety  belts  and  child 
safety  seats.  These  reports  have  been  based  on  national  representati ve 
samples  of  about  1,000  individuals  in  each  wave  of  surveys.  One  of  the 
primary  response  items  on  which  data  has  been  provided  - the  incidence  of 
seeing  or  hearing  advertisements  regarding  seat  belts  or  child  restraints  in 
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the  past  few  months  - (the  first  three  of  the  periodic  surveys  were  conducted 
prior  to  the  White  House  announcement  about  the  safety  belt  campaign  on  April 
12,  1982.)  In  those  surveys,  the  average  percentage  of  people  who  had  seen  or 
heard  an  advertisement  concerning  safety  belts  and  child  safety  seats  was  52.4 
- one  month  after,  it  increased  to  56.3,  by  August  1982  it  showed  a dramatic 
increase  to  64.3  percent,  and  then  in  June  1983  it  rose  to  69.6  percent.  This 
recollection  of  advertisements  is  an  "awareness"  indicator  and  can  be  the 
precursor  to  reflect  changes  in  attitudes. 

National  safety  belt  surveys,  one  in  September  1981  and  one  in  April  1983, 
indicate  that  self  report  of  use  of  safety  belts  increased  from  about  24 
percent  to  about  33  percent  of  the  total  response.  The  increase  is  an 
indication  of  improving  public  attitudes  regarding  belt  use. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Which  of  the  following  do  you  think  would  be  most 
important  in  making  driving  safer?"  "Safety  belts"  was  the  response  of  26 
percent  of  the  total  response  in  the  1983  survey  compared  to  17  percent  in 

1981. 

The  most  recent  observation  data  indicates  that  safety  belt  use  has  increased 
to  about  14  percent  during  the  first  half  of  1983  from  about  11  percent  in 

1982.  Child  safety  seat  use  is  now  27  percent,  nearly  double  the  levels  of 
1979. 

This  report  concludes  that  if  a variety  of  organizations  work  together  toward 
a common  goal,  nationally,  regionally,  and  locally,  they  can  effect  remarkable 
increases  in  safety  belt  use  and  immeasurable  benefits  to  individuals  involved 
in  traffic  accidents. 
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PROGRESS  AND  ASSESSMENT  REPORT  ON  THE 
NATIONAL  SAFETY  BELT  USAGE  PROGRAM 


I.  Introduction 

The  fifth  leading  cause  of  all  deaths  is  the  motor  vehicle  accident,  and  the 
leading  cause  of  death  for  those  between  one  year  and  age  44.  Approximately 
44,000  lives  were  lost  last  year  in  all  highway  accidents--an  average  of  121 
each  day.  An  estimated  29,400  persons  were  killed  and  about  500,000  received 
moderate  to  severe  injuries  as  occupants  of  passenger  vehicles,  light  trucks, 
and  vans.  The  economic  loss  to  society  from  motor  vehicle  crashes  is 
estimated  at  $57  billion  every  year. 

Fewer  than  27  percent  of  young  children  under  the  age  of  five  years  are  pro- 
tected by  an  acceptable  child  protection  device  and  only  about  14  percent  of 
the  drivers  of  passenger  vehicles  wear  their  safety  belts. 
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II.  Effectiveness  of  Safety  Belts  and  Child  Safety  Seats 


Safety  belts  and  child  safety  seats,  when  they  are  used  and  used  properly,  are 
estimated  to  be  50-60  percent  effective  in  preventing  serious  or  fatal  injuries 
to  persons  involved  in  highway  vehicle  crashes.  Use  of  the  protection  devices 
by  all  occupants  last  year  could  have  saved  15,000  to  18,000  lives  and  avoided 
more  than  200,000  moderate-to-severe  injuries.  About  180  lives  are  saved  and 
about  3,000  serious  injuries  are  avoided  every  year  for  each  percentage  point 
of  occupants  that  use  safety  belts--e.g.,  with  a usage  rate  of  14  percent,  the 
current  rate,  about  2,500  lives  are  saved  and  42,000  serious  injuries  are 
avoided.  The  monetary  implications  of  this  are  astounding  as  it  would  result 
in  an  estimated  savings  of  billions  of  dollars  due  to  lives  saved  and  injuries 
avoided  or  reduced. 

Evidence  for  the  effectiveness  of  safety  belts  in  reducing  deaths  and  injury 
severity  comes  from  two  primary  types  of  studies:  (a)  comparisons  of  the  in- 

jury and  death  rates  of  crash  involved  belt  wearers  with  those  of  non-wearers; 
and  (b)  studies  of  changes  in  the  level  of  occupant  injuries  and  deaths  in 
nations  which  have  experienced  rapid  increases  in  belt  usage. 

Some  of  the  best  "real  world"  data  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  safety  belts 
have  come  from  actual  changes  in  death  and  injury  rates  in  nations  which  have 
substantially  increased  safety  belt  usage.  These  data  come  from  countries 
which  have  passed  mandatory  safety  belt  usage  laws.  Several  nations  have 
obtained  usage  rates  of  70  percent  or  greater.  While  some  have  reported 
reductions  in  death  and  injury  as  high  as  40-50  percent,  most  verified 
reductions  have  been  in  the  15-30  percent  range  depending  on  which  crashes 
(and  occupants)  are  being  investigated.  These  findings  obviously  take  into 
account  any  mitigating  factors  such  as  the  expectation  that  early  converts  to 
belt  usage  may  have  lower  crash  risk  probabilities  than  do  those  persons  who 
are  among  the  last  to  begin  using  safety  belts  (i.e.,  after  belt  usage  rates 
have  become  reasonably  high). 

Real  world  estimates  of  the  effectiveness  of  child  safety  seats  range  from  30- 
90  percent,  depending  on  the  type  of  study  and  the  level  of  injury.  Many  of 
the  existing  studies  have  not  considered  improper  use  of  child  restraints. 

This,  of  course,  lowers  estimates  of  effectiveness.  Existing  data,  along  with 
laboratory  evidence,  suggest  that  effectiveness  estimates  of  over  80  percent 
for  properly  used  child  restraints  would  be  very  realistic. 
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III.  Techniques/E laments  for  Increasing  Safety  Belt  Usage 


There  are  a number  of  techniques  which  can  be  used  to  increase  safety  belt  and 
child  safety  seat  usage.  These  include:  (1)  public  information  programs;  (2) 

face-to-face  education  programs;  (3)  incentive  programs;  (4)  required  safety 
belt  use  by  employers;  (5)  child  safety  seat  distribution  (e.g.,  loaner) 
programs;  and  (6)  legislation  requiring  safety  belt  (and/or  child  safety  seat) 
usage. 

A review  of  such  programs  has  suggested  that  combined  public  information, 
education,  incentive  and  use  requirement  policy  programs  could  substantially 
increase  the  usage  rates  among  specific  target  groups  at  the  community.  State, 
or  national  level . 

A study  was  conducted  by  the  Transportation  Research  Board  (TRB)  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  a report  was  issued  in  March  1980.  The 
report,  entitled  "Study  of  Methods  for  Increasing  Safety  Belt  Usage"  contained 
six  specific  recommendations  for  Federal  action.  In  addition,  the  report 
pointed  out  that  the  principal  recommendation  was  to  implement  a comprehensive 
program  to  increase  safety  belt  use.  Specifically,  it  stated: 

"The  Committee's  principal  conclusion  about  all  efforts  to  increase 
safety  belt  use  is  that  no  single  program  is  likely  to  work.  It  will 
take  a combination  of  approaches  on  many  fronts  to  overcome  public  apathy 
or  antipathy  toward  safety  belts  and  to  change  safety  belt  behavior  so  as 
to  increase  both  the  number  of  safety  belt  users  and  the  regularity  with 
which  belts  are  used." 

The  TRB  report  summarized  by  stating  that  the  reason  past  efforts  to  increase 
safety  belt  use  have  not  been  particularly  successful  may  have  been  because: 

"these  efforts  generally  have  been  too  narrowly  defined  and  have  not  been 
carried  out  as  part  of  a consistent,  comprehensive  campaign." 

NHTSA  agrees  whole-heartedly  with  the  TRB  conments  and  recommendations.  For 
exactly  the  same  reasons  that  the  TRB  Committee  made  these  statements,  NHTSA 
has  developed  and  implemented  a comprehensive  program  to  increase  safety  belt 
and  child  restraint  use. 

Important  to  the  successful  evolution  of  the  national  program  is  information 
about  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  many  countermeasures  and  combinations 
of  countermeasures.  For  either  the  population  as  a whole  or  for  any  given 
target  group  there  is  a wide  variety  of  potential  materials,  messages,  delivery 
mechanisms,  reinforcing  techniques,  and  message  sources.  The  optimal  combinations 
of  these  elements  can  best  be  determined  by  empirically  testing  their  effects. 

This  research  is  central  to  the  NHTSA  effort  because  it  assures  the  most  rapid 
identification  of  what  works  and  what  does  not.  Once  an  approach  has  been 
identified  as  effective,  it  then  becomes  incorporated  into  NHTSA' s dynamic 
program.  As  target  audiences  come  to  be  more  precisely  identified  and  as 
candidate  materials  or  approaches  are  brought  forward,  research  plans  are 
developed  to  conduct  tests  of  such  materials  and/or  approaches. 
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IV.  Motivation  Research  Program 

Motivation  research  seeks  to  determine  which  factors  and  what  dynamic  interaction 
of  factors  are  most  likely  to  yield  changes  in  belt-wearing  behavior.  Results 
of  this  research  will  also  help  to  determine  which  target  audiences  show  the 
most  promise  of  positive  receptivity.  Finally,  this  research  will  identify 
which  basic  messages,  themes,  delivery  times  and  mechanisms,  and  message  sources 
are  most  appropriate  to  the  target  audiences  selected. 

The  motivation  research  field  has  been  divided  into  two  basic  components:  1) 

national  surveys  focused  on  motivational  factors  and  2)  a series  of  small 
experiments  related  to  the  issue  of  perception  of  risk. 

A.  Motivation  Surveys 

Previous  surveys  have  been  conducted  both  by  NHTSA  and  by  outside  groups  to 
identify  motivating  factors  associated  with  the  use  or  non-use  of  safety  belts. 
These  surveys  have  been  able  to  pinpoint  a number  of  rationales  which  people 
use  to  explain  their  belt-wearing  (or  non-wearing)  behavior.  However,  the 
findings  from  past  surveys  have,  for  the  most  part,  focused  on  the  more  easily 
defined  variables  such  as  age,  gender,  socio-economic  status,  type  of  road  and 
type  of  car. 

Accordingly,  the  Agency's  research  plan  for  further  motivational  studies, 
attempts  to  build  upon  this  information  and  to  ask  questions  about  people's 
past  and  potential  future  changes  in  behavior.  This  research  is  concerned 
with  those  elements  of  circumstance,  situation,  or  personality  which  will 
stimulate  some  people  to  use  belts  more  frequently  than  at  present,  while  at 
the  same  time  reinforcing  the  current  belt-wearing  behavior  of  others. 

The  first  phase  of  this  research  occurred  during  the  summer  of  1981.  This 
study,  which  used  both  national  telephone  sampling  techniques  and  a series  of 
controlled  focus  groups,  helped  to  identify  some  of  the  initial  themes  of  the 
safety  belt  promotion  campaign.  This  work  also  confirmed  the  findings  of  other 
studies  that  most  of  the  easily  identifiable  demographic  characteristics  of 
population  groups  have  little  to  do  with  belt-wearing.  Only  educational  level 
(and,  perhaps  socio-economic  status)  seem  to  be  correlated  with  belt  use  to  a 
significant  degree. 

Finally,  the  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  incentives  seem  to  provide  a 
promising  avenue  for  further  investigation  and  that  most  people  have  never 
made  a conscious  decision  not  to  wear  safety  belts.  The  potential  for  improving 
the  current  low  rates,  therefore,  appears  to  be  high.  There  are  no  large 
population  segments  philosophically  against  using  restraints.  While  some  20 
percent  are  confirmed  non-users,  the  rest  of  the  populace  seems  fertile  ground 
for  persuasive  efforts.  (See  Figure  5) 

NHTSA  is  currently  undertaking  a second  phase  of  motivation  research  which 
builds  upon  these  initial  research  results.  This  phase  will  examine  in  more 
detail  the  complex  interactions  of  variables  that  appear  to  influence  belt 
use.  This  study  will  look  at  what  wearing  patterns  are  and  what  they  have 
been,  as  well  as  what  factors  have  been  responsible  for  major  changes  of 
behavior  on  this  or  other  safety  and  health-related  issues.  The  study  will 
also  correlate  claimed  usage  with  actual  observations.  The  results  will  help 
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to  mold  NHTSA  approaches  and  will  provide  a firmer  foundation  for  all  the 
efforts  which  will  form  the  Agency's  program. 

B.  Risk  Perception  Research 

As  indicated  above,  initial  evidence  from  motivational  studies  indicates  that 
perception  of  risk  may  be  a major  factor  in  determining  people's  belt-wearing 
behavior.  The  daily  reinforcement  received  by  virtually  all  of  us  is  that 
accidents  happen  to  someone  else.  This  only  supports  the  belief  that  we  will 
never  need  the  belts  and  that  wearing  them  is  just  an  irritant  or  another 
unimportant  thing  to  think  about. 

NHTSA  has  conducted  a first  phase  of  research  to  determine  whether  messages 
can  be  developed  which  address  this  issue  of  risk  perception  in  a way  which 
influences  belt-wearing  behavior.  This  research  tested  a message  which 
portrayed  the  risks  of  being  in  a serious  accident  over  a lifetime  of  driving. 

The  message  was  presented  to  groups  of  young  adults  under  varying  experimental 
conditions.  It  had  been  prepared  in  both  audiovisual  and  audio-only  formats. 

Each  of  these  formats  was  again  divided  into  a version  with  and  without  a 
"trailer"  eliciting  a promise  from  the  viewer  to  wear  belts.  These  messages 
were  then  tested  against  other  safety  belt  messages  that  did  not  stress  risk, 
other  highway  safety  messages,  and  no  message  at  all.  The  preliminary  conclusions 
of  this  study  were  that  risk  perception  messages  did  influence  attitudes  and 
reported  behavior  significantly.  The  study  also  reinforced  the  conclusion 
that  simply  making  safety  belt  wearing  a conscious  decision-making  action  will 
cause  some  people  to  increase  their  wearing. 

The  results  of  this  initial  venture  into  the  risk  perception  arena  were 
sufficiently  positive  to  warrant  a second  and  more  detailed  look  at  the  issue. 
Accordingly,  NHTSA  is  now  in  the  process  of  testing  a variety  of  risk  perception 
messages  to  determine  which  has  the  most  potential.  Some  of  these  include 
messages  analogous  to  the  relatively  successful  British  public  education  campaign 
in  which  the  threat  of  serious  injuries  and  their  consequences  were  stressed. 
Others  focus  on  the  consequences  of  belt-wearing  which  are  more  certain,  such 
as  preventing  ejection. 
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V.  The  National  Safety  Belt  Usage  Program 

In  response  to  the  need  to  increase  safety  belt  and  child  restraint  usage, 

NHTSA  and  other  organizations  are  engaged  in  a nationwide  effort  to  promote 
these  programs.  The  principal  means  used  by  NHTSA  to  do  so  are  shown  in 
Figure  1.  The  program  elements  are  the  primary  methods  by  which  voluntary 
safety  belt  use  can  be  increased.  They  distinguish  between  public  information 
delivered  principally  by  mass  media  and  the  more  localized  education  effort 
delivered  by  a variety  of  means.  The  primary  delivery  mechanisms  are  shown  in 
the  right  column.  The  fact  that  each  of  the  delivery  mechanisms  can  be  useful 
in  fostering  two  or  more  program  elements,  thus  forming  interlocking  "networking 
activities"  is  a fundamental  premise  of  the  program.  If  a variety  of  organi- 
zations work  together  toward  a common  goal,  nationally,  regionally,  and  locally, 
"grassroots"  support  necessary  to  accomplish  the  program  will  be  possible. 

FIGURE  1 
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A.  Elements  of  the  National  Safety  Belt  Promotional  Program 

A brief  description  of  each  program  element  follows: 

1.  Public  Information. 

Refers  to  messages  conveyed  to  large  numbers  of  persons  via  radio,  television, 
and  various  print  media.  Such  programs  cannot  be  expected  to  result  in  major 
behavioral  changes  when  used  alone,  but  they  are  essential  elements  in  any 
serious  effort  to  increase  safety  belt  usage  for  the  following  reasons: 

o mass  media  can  reach  large  numbers  of  persons 

o mass  media  can  raise  public  awareness  of  an  issue 

o messages  can  reinforce  more  localized  programs  such  as  educational, 
incentive,  and  use  policy  programs 

o mass  media  programs  can  positively  affect  public  attitudes  toward  a 
product,  service,  or  idea 
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2.  Educational  Programs. 


Refer  to  active,  face-to-face  efforts  to  educate,  as  well  as  more  passive 
efforts  such  as  the  use  of  brochures,  posters,  and  continuous  loop  video  tape 
presentations.  The  main  difference  between  these  and  mass  media  programs  is 
specific  target  groups  are  exposed  to  more  detailed  information  than  is  possible 
to  convey  via  most  mass  media  efforts.  Educational  programs  can  involve  lectures, 
group  interaction  sessions,  movies,  projects,  study  lessons,  and  a variety  of 
other  methods  for  different  target  groups. 

Such  programs  can  be  expected  to  regularly  result  in  significant  usage  rate 
increases  when  properly  conducted  and  followed  up.  They  are  even  more  effective 
when  accompanied  by  other  program  elements  such  as  incentives  and/or  safety 
belt  use  requirement  policies. 

3.  Incentive  Programs. 

Reward  people  wearing  safety  belts.  There  are  a number  of  types  of  incentive 
approaches  including:  (a)  immediately  awarding  money  or  prizes  to  persons 

observed  to  be  wearing  their  safety  belts;  (b)  awarding  belt  wearers  with 
chances  to  participate  in  lotteries  where  larger  prizes  are  given;  (c)  awarding 
prizes  to  entire  target  groups  when  certain  levels  of  group  safety  belt  usage 
have  been  obtained;  or  (d)  allowing  members  of  a group  to  be  part  of  a lottery 
when  a target  usage  rate  is  achieved. 

Incentive  programs  are  especially  effective  for  obtaining  rapid  increases  in 
safety  belt  usage.  Usage  rates  from  40-70  percent  have  resulted  from  effectively 
run  incentive  programs.  Incentives  should  be  accompanied  by  education  and/or 
use  requirement  policies  (where  possible)  to  be  most  effective  and  so  that 
usage  gains  do  not  substantially  diminish  over  time. 

4.  Safety  Belt  Usage  Requirement  Policies. 

Refer  to  policies  by  employers  to  require  safety  belt  usage  by  employees  while 
on  official  business  or  while  on  company  (or  military)  property.  Mandatory 
use  requirements  must  be  enforced  to  be  effective  and  (like  all  other  elements) 
are  far  more  effective  when  supported  by  other  programs. 

Well-enforced,  belt  use  policies  have  been  found  to  result  in  60-90  percent 
safety  belt  usage  rates  on-the-job  and  substantially  higher  than  normal  off- 
the-job  rates. 

B.  Delivery  Systems  Used  in  the  Safety  Belt  Usage  Program 

In  order  to  foster  the  various  program  elements,  four  separate  but  interlocking 
delivery  systems  are  being  used.  These  delivery  networking  systems  constitute 
four  major  components  of  the  NHTSA  program.  They  are: 

1.  Mass  Media  Networks. 

These  are  networks  of  electronic  and  print  media.  It  is  important  to  emphasize 
that  mass  media  is  essential  to  reach  large  numbers  of  persons  and  to  reinforce 
the  activities  of  educational  programs  implemented  by  service,  volunteer, 
corporate,  and  government  organizations. 
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There  are  certain  restrictions  on  what  the  Federal  Government  can  do  in  this 
area  without  private  enterprise  support.  While  NHTSA  can  and  will  plan  and 
develop  messages  and  materials  suitable  for  use  in  the  various  mass  media, 
NHTSA  generally  cannot  pay  for  media  time  (or  space)  and,  therefore,  must  rely 
on  public  service  time  (and  space).*  Without  private  enterprise  involvement, 
exposure  to  the  public  at  both  national  and  local  levels  would  be  limited.  In 
order  to  ensure  maximum  exposure,  it  is  necessary  to  include  private  industry 
in  the  mass  media  placement  efforts  as  much  as  possible. 

The  best  way  for  the  government  and  corporations  to  interact  in  this  area  is 
for  the  government  to  contribute  to  the  planning  and  development  of  media 
messages  and  materials,  and  for  private  industry  to  take  a leading  role  in  the 
reproduction  and  placement  of  such  materials  and  messages.  A number  of 
national  paid  advertising  campaigns  have  already  been  sponsored  by  private 
industry  and  have  reached  audiences  that  would  not  have  otherwise  been 
reached . 


2.  Volunteer  and  Service  Group  Networks. 

These  groups  are  actively  involved  in  the  implementation  of  the  education 
program  element.  A key  program  activity  being  undertaken  by  these  volunteer 
and  service  groups  is  the  distribution  and  use  of  audiovisual  materials  in 
face-to-face  education  programs.  Many  other  activities  are  also  being 
undertaken  by  these  groups.  Table  1 lists  some  of  the  organizations  which 
have  been  contacted  to  participate  in  the  program.  It  represents,  for  the 
most  part,  the  organizations  that  NHTSA  has  been  working  with  on  a regular 
basis  during  implementation  of  the  national  program. 

Educational  materials  (including  approximately  50,000  audio-visual  kits)  are 
being  distributed  by  NHTSA  and  these  national  organizations  to  their  State 
and/or  local  chapters.  These  chapters  then  conduct  the  educational  programs, 
often  as  part  of  their  regular  ongoing  activities.  Close  attention  is  being 
paid  to  placing  audiovisual  materials  in  the  hands  of  people  who  will  use 
them. 

Participation  with  these  organizations  has  the  dual  objectives  of  achieving 
significantly  higher  level  usage  of  safety  belts  and  child  safety  seats  in  the 
short  term  and  of  encouraging  them  to  continue  promoting  the  use  of  these 
restraint  devices  by  permanently  incorporating  the  education  and  other 
elements  into  their  regular  programs.  This  institutionalization  of  the 
promotional  program  is  necessary  for  both  increasing  the  number  of  new  users 
and  sustaining  the  use  practices  of  those  who  are  current,  but  not  committed, 
users  as  the  Federal  role  gradually  decreases  in  importance. 


* The  exception  to  this  is  the  program  authorized  by  Section  209  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1978,  as  amended,  which  provides 
for  six  million  dollars  for  six  pilot  projects  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  paid  advertising.  One  of  the  six  projects  concerns  the  use  of  safety 
belts.  A request  has  been  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  for  an 
exemption  from  the  departmental  moratorium  on  paid  advertising. 
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TABLE  1 


A PARTIAL  LIST  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  CONTACTED  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  SAFETY  BELT  PROGRAM 
EDUCATORS 


National  Education  Association 

American  Driver  & Traffic  Safety  Education  Association 
Association  of  State  Supervisors  of  Driver  Education 
Driving  School  Association  of  America 
National  PTA 

National  Science  Teachers  Association 

National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals 

National  Association  of  Student  Councils 


CIVIC,  SERVICE,  & SAFETY 


Boy  Scouts  of  America 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A. 

National  Association  of  Women  Highway  Safety  Leaders 

National  Association  of  Retired  Persons 

National  Extension  Homemakers  Council 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

National  Safety  Council 

American  Automobile  Association 

American  Red  Cross 

Salvation  Army 

Consumer  Product  Safety  Network,  Inc. 

Iowa  Consumers  League 
Consumer  Affairs  Association 
Seattle  Consumer  Action  Network 
REACT 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

Future  Farmers  of  America 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Association 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT 


International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
National  Sheriffs  Association 

National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Law  Enforcement  Training 


MEDICAL,  PHYSICIAN,  & CHILD  PROTECTION 


National  Child  Passenger  Safety  Association 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 

American  Association  of  Oral  and  Maxillofacial  Surgeons 

American  Association  of  Automotive  Medicine 

American  College  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecologists 

Nurses  Association  of  Pediatric  Nurse  Assistants  and  Practitioners 

U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

Auxiliary  to  American  Optometric  Association 
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MEDICAL,  PHYSICIAN,  & CHILD  PROTECTION  (Continued) 


American  Academy  of  Orthopedic  Surgeons 
American  Hospital  Association 
American  Medical  Association 

American  Society  of  Psychoprophylaxis  in  Obstetrics 

LeLeche  International 

Society  for  Public  Health  Education 

American  Dental  Association 

American  Academy  of  Family  Physicians 

American  Trauma  Society 

American  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Association 

American  Public  Health  Association 

American  College  of  Preventive  Medicine 

Healthy  Mothers/Healthy  Babies  Coalition 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Health  Education 

American  Dental  Hygienists'  Association 

Association  of  State  and  Territorial  Health  Officials 

National  Head  Injury  Foundation 
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3.  State  and  Local  Governments. 


By  working  through  the  Regional  Administrators  of  the  NHTSA  and  each  State's 
Governor's  Highway  Safety  Representative,  State  and  local  government  organiza- 
tions are  being  stimulated  to  coordinate,  conduct,  and  assist  safety  belt  and 
child  seat  programs.  An  ambitious  program  of  cooperation  and  assistance  is 
taking  shape  and  is  prescribed  in  the  Agency's  Traffic  Safety  Program  Goals 
and  Objectives  and  Regional  Action  Plans  that  have  been  developed  in  response 
to  them.  Some  of  these  are  included  in  Section  VI-C  of  this  report. 

4.  Employers. 

Employers  of  all  types,  especially  business  and  industry,  offer  an  outstanding 
opportunity  to  foster  all  four  principal  program  elements  of  the  safety  belt/ 
child  safety  seat  use  programs. 

The  goal  of  the  employer  program  is  to  enlist  maximum  participation  of  all 
possible  employers  in  all  program  elements.  Some  employers,  depending  on 
resources  available,  fleet  size  and  other  variables,  are  better  candidates  for 
across-the-board  particpation  than  others. 

The  employer  program  is  being  implemented  in  a variety  of  ways.  A number  of 
firms  in  key  industries  have  employee  programs  underway  and  are  reaching  out 
to  their  customers  and  communities  through  advertising  and  promotional  programs. 
NHTSA  staff  is  working  directly  with  a few  employers,  and  with  trade  associations 
and  State  Governors  Highway  Safety  Offices  as  intermediaries.  NHTSA  has  developed 
a manual  which  provides  guidance  for  employers  to  implement  the  program  elements 
appropriate  for  their  particular  organization. 


C»  Development  of  Specialized  Approaches  for  Selected  Networks 

The  research  program  develops  specialized  new  approaches  for  networks  for 
which  there  are  no  suitable  materials  available.  One  of  the  most  important 
and  visible  of  these  networks  has  been  automobile  dealers  and  salespersons. 
While  some  dealers  have  been  active  for  a long  time  in  the  promotion  of  safety 
and  even  the  wearing  of  belts,  most  have  not  focused  on  the  issue.  The 
potential  impact  of  these  individuals,  (as  established  members  of  the  business 
community),  as  a principal  means  of  telling  people  about  the  belts  in  their 
new  cars,  and  as  models  of  behavior  for  customers  and  colleagues,  is 
significant.  The  occasion  of  purchasing  a car  is  a unique  opportunity  to 
communicate  messages  about  belt  use.  Some  research  indicates  that  purchasers 
may  be  willing  to  break  habits  and  patterns  of  the  past  (e.g.,  not  wearing 
safety  belts)  and  try  new  behaviors  as  part  of  the  process  of  checking  out  all 
"systems"  of  their  new  vehicle. 

Central  to  the  research  into  dealer  programs  is  a commitment  to  create  an 
approach  that  would  complement  and  enhance  the  dealers'  primary  purpose  of 
selling  automobiles.  The  entire  effort  has  been  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
dealers.  The  process  has  produced  some  key  materials  for  dealers  and  sales- 
persons and  a working  relationship  with  manuf acturers  as  well. 
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VI.  Network/Organization/State  Activities 


A.  Mass  Media  Activities 

The  use  of  public  service  advertising,  which  is  designed  to  reinforce  the 
networking  activities  of  the  Agency  rather  than  to  stand  on  its  own,  is  a 
major  component  of  the  NHTSA  program.  Most  past  safety  belt  promotions  have 
relied  solely  upon  media  efforts.  These  have  not  been  notably  successful,  in 
part  because  media  messages  serve  primarily  as  reinforcers  rather  than  as 
primary  mechanisms  for  persuasion,  and  because  public  service  campaigns 
typically  receive  only  limited  air  time  and  print  coverage.  However,  judging 
from  the  role  that  mass  media  programs  have  played  in  other  countries,  public 
information  is  an  essential  element  of  any  serious  program  to  increase  safety 
belt  and  child  safety  seat  usage. 

1.  Current  Activities 

Several  examples  of  current  public  information  activities  should  be  pointed 
out.  For  example,  several  firms,  including  General  Motors,  Ford,  Mercedes- 
Benz,  Honda,  Toyota,  and  Nissan  have  aired  commercials  to  promote  the  use  of 
safety  belts.  These  messages  have  been  heard  and/or  seen  by  millions  through- 
out the  country.  To  a great  extent,  these  commercials,  particularly  the  radio 
spots,  are  scheduled  for  holidays  and  peak  drive-time  situations. 

In  addition,  promotional  campaigns  are  being  conducted  by  several  State 
governments  as  part  of  their  safety  belt  and  child  safety  seat  programs.  This 
is  highlighted  further  in  the  section  on  State  and  Local  Government  Programs. 

Some  companies--e.g. , Canada  Dry--have  promoted  safety  belt  use  in  their 
regular  advertisements  in  magazines.  Others,  such  as  National  Car  Rental, 
have  published  safety  belt  articles  in  their  newsletters. 

Two  professional  race  drivers  and  three  companies  have  teamed  up  to  produce 
two  public  service  advertisements  on  safety  belt  use.  Jaguar  helped  pay  for 
the  production  of  Bob  Tull  ins'  message  while  STP  and  Pontiac  shared  costs  for 
Richard  Petty's. 

Also,  many  of  the  educational  network  organizations  are  featuring  public  ser- 
vice ads  in  their  publications.  Many  have  published  articles  on  safety  belts 
and  child  safety  seats  in  their  own  journals  and  newsletters.  These  include 
American  Red  Cross,  American  Dental  Association,  National  PTA,  Boy  Scouts, 
National  Extension  Homemakers  Council,  Auxiliary  to  American  Optometric 
Association,  American  Public  Health  Association,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  National  Association  of  Women  Highway  Safety  Leaders,  American 
College  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecologists  and  many  others. 

NHTSA  has  hired  Grey  Advertising,  Inc.,  a major  advertising  agency,  to  develop 
and  implement  a comprehensive  advertising  campaign  to  promote  and  encourage 
safety  belt  and  child  safety  seat  use.  This  campaign  is  being  designed  to  be 
easily  adaptable  to  fit  the  needs  of  State  and/or  local  campaigns  around  the 
country.  The  products  of  the  campaign  are  being  designed  to  serve  as  a 
catalyst  or  basis  for  commercially  sponsored  advertising  to  increase  public 
awareness  and  belt  use. 
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All  advertising  messages  created  and  produced  for  this  campaign  will  be  based 
upon  appropriate  market  and  advertising  research,  some  of  which  is  already 
completed*  It  is  expected  that  the  campaign  will  generate  considerably  more 
media  exposure  than  typical  public  service  campaigns  because  of  the  timely 
nature  of  the  material  and  the  quality  of  the  products.  The  first  three 
advertising  products  were  completed  in  May  and  distributed  to  radio  and 
television  networks  and  stations  across  the  country.  Another  wave  of 
materials  is  now  being  developed  for  release  this  fall. 

2.  Future  Advertising  Efforts 

The  specific  themes  for  future  multi-media  efforts  will  be  determined  in  large 
part  by  the  on-going  research  program.  However,  some  broad  categories  of 
themes  from  past  motivational  research  studies  have  already  been  identified. 
One  of  these,  centers  on  the  issue  of  risk  perception.  As  drivers  come  to 
perceive  themselves  to  be  less  in  control  of  their  vehicles  and,  therefore, 
more  "at  risk,"  they  tend  to  use  safety  belts  more.  Situations  and 
circumstances  which  increase  the  perception  of  risk  seem  to  result  in 
increased  belt  use.  Examples  of  such  factors  are  driving  in  poor  weather, 
driving  on  high-speed  roads,  driving  with  young  children  in  the  car,  and 
driving  in  dense  traffic. 

Another  theme  is  the  health,  or  wellness,  issue.  This  is,  in  a sense,  another 
aspect  of  risk  perception  in  that  individuals  learn  what  measures  can  be  taken 
to  provide  greater  assurance  that  an  acceptable  level  of  health  will  be 
maintained  or  achieved.  They  then  take  these  measures--e.g. , taking  vitamins, 
brushing  teeth,  exercising--even  though  costs  of  money  and  time  are  incurred. 
Messages  supporting  the  use  of  safety  belts  and  child  safety  seats  would 
receive  greater  acceptance  by  the  public  if  they  were  seen  as  being  in  the 
same  category  as  other  health  maintenance  measures.  Improving  the  methods  for 
making  the  health/safety  connection  that  will  result  in  greater  public 
recognition  of  safety  belt  and  child  safety  seat  use  as  a desirable  health 
measure  is,  therefore,  a very  important  public  information  element  in  the 
national  program. 

Another  theme  which  appears  to  have  merit  is  that  of  conscious  decisionmaking. 
Many  persons  who  regularly  use  safety  belts  made  a conscious  decision  to  do  so 
at  one  time  or  another.  Those  who  do  not,  however,  generally  have  not  thought 
much  about  it.  Putting  such  persons  into  a position  favorable  to  making  a 
conscious,  positive  decision  is  a desirable  objective  of  the  program.  If  such 
a positive  decision  can  be  made  repeatedly  in  a series  of  circumstances,  belt- 
wearing  behavior  is  likely  to  become  a habit,  as  it  is  for  most  regular  users. 

B.  Volunteer  and  Service  Group  Activities 

Of  the  four  primary  activity  areas  ( i . e. , (1)  mass  media;  (2)  voluntary  and 
service  groups;  (3)  corporate/employer  groups;  and  (4)  State  and  local 
government),  the  voluntary  and  service  group  is  perhaps  the  furthest  along  in 
its  development.  This  networking  area  is  a very  complex  one  and  calling  it 
the  "voluntary  and  service"  group  area  is  really  a misnomer  as  there  are  many 
different  types  of  organizations  involved  in  this  portion  of  the  program. 
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1.  General  Types  of  Groups 

This  networking  area  is  designed  primarily  to  provide  the  educational 
foundation  for  the  overall  safety  belt  and  child  safety  seat  program.  It 
consists  of  a wide  variety  of  types  of  organizations  (in  addition  to  volunteer 
and  service  groups)  which  are  planning  and  implementing  efforts  to  make  the 
public  more  knowledgable  about  the  safety  belt/child  seat  issue.  Some  of  the 
types  of  organizations  include:  (a)  volunteer  and  service  groups  (e.g.,  Boy 

Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Red  Cross,  Salvation  Army,  CB  radio  operators);  (b) 
medical  and  public  health  groups  (e.g.,  physician  and  nursing  organizations, 
public  health  associations,  group  health  associations,  dental  and  oral  surgeon 
groups);  (c)  safety  organizations  (e.g.,  National,  State,  and  local  safety 
councils.  State  Offices  of  Highway  Safety,  highway  user  groups);  (d)  educational 
groups  (e.g.,  public  and  private  driver  education  teachers.  National,  State, 
and  local  parent-teacher  associations,  science  teachers,  school  administrators); 
(e)  automobile  clubs  and  auto  dealer  groups  (e.g.,  American  Automobile 
Association,  National  Auto  Club,  National  Automobile  Dealers  Association);  (f) 
law  enforcement  organizations  (e.g.,  law  enforcement  trainers,  police  chiefs, 
sheriffs);  (g)  consumer  and  activist  groups  (e.g.,  consumer  product  network 
groups,  consumer  education  advocates,  anti -drunk  driver  activist  groups);  (h) 
senior  citizen  clubs  (e.g.,  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons);  and  (i) 
womens  groups  (e.g..  National  Association  of  Women  Highway  Safety  Leaders, 
National  Extension  Homemakers,  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Auxiliary 
to  American  Optometric  Association). 

2.  Education  Emphasis 

While  the  provision  of  education  for  the  public  is  not  the  only  objective  of 
this  networking  area,  it  is  the  central  activity  of  most  of  the  organizations 
involved.  In  fact,  it  would  not  be  inappropri ate  to  call  this  the  "educational 
program  network". 

There  has  been  a significant  amount  of  research  in  this  area  of  education, 
including  the  testing  of  materials  and  approaches.  Major  educational  tests 
have  been  directed  toward  high  school  students  as  they  are  heavily  over- 
involved in  highway  crashes  and  easily  segmented  from  the  rest  of  the 
population. 

A number  of  potential  techniques  for  reaching  high  school  students  have  been 
identified  for  inclusion  in  these  tests.  Candidate  techniques  include  special 
films,  multi-media  presentations,  peer  testimonials,  use  of  the  safety  belt 
convincer,  presentation  of  "information  only"  messages  related  to  risk 
perception,  demonstrations  of  the  ability  of  belts  to  hold  a driver  in  place 
and  during  maneuvers  on  a driving  test  course.  Initial  results  have  indicated 
that  taking  high  school  students  through  a series  of  sharp,  evasive  maneuvers 
on  a parking  lot,  with  and  without  safety  belts,  may  be  more  effective  than 
some  of  the  more  expensive  media  presentations. 

A basic  premise  behind  the  objectives  and  activities  of  this  program  area  is 
that  a large  segment  of  the  American  population  must  be  exposed  to  more  in- 
depth  and  more  persuasive  information  concerning  the  need  for  safety  belts  and 
child  safety  seats  than  is  possible  through  mass  media.  To  do  this,  large 
numbers  of  convi nci ng  advocates  must  take  part  in  such  an  educational  program. 
This,  in  turn,  requires  interested  organizations  of  people  which  already  have 
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a forum  or  medium  for  providing  such  information  to  various  segments  of  the 
population  (e.g.,  young  children,  teenagers,  adults,  senior  citizens,  etc.). 

It  further  requires  some  method  of  making  large  numbers  of  such  persons,  often 
without  a background  in  highway  safety,  knowledgable  and  persuasive  advocates. 

To  accomplish  this,  NHTSA  has  provided  substantial  numbers  of  audiovisual 
materials  to  these  organizations.  These  audiovisual  materials  are  intended 
not  only  to  make  volunteer  advocates  more  persuasive,  but  also  to  educate  them 
and  make  them  more  knowledgable  about  the  key  informational  points  thought  to 
be  important  in  motivating  various  segments  of  the  public  to  wear  safety  belts 
A target  objective  of  this  networking  activity  is  to  provide  up  to  50,000 
interested  advocates  with  such  materials  and  to  expose  several  hundred  times 
as  many  of  the  public  to  such  materials  over  the  period  of  2-3  years.  It  is 
estimated  that  25  million  or  more  Americans  would  be  exposed  to  such  informa- 
tion and  materials  just  from  this  activity  area.  In  the  driver  education  area 
alone,  for  example,  it  is  estimated  that  several  million  young  drivers  will  be 
exposed  to  such  information  over  the  next  three  years. 

In  most  cases,  the  national  level  organizations  involved  in  this  area  are 
developing  and  implementing  activities  to  educate  and  motivate  their  own 
members  to  take  part  in  the  program  (e.g.,  providing  information  in  organiza- 
tional publications,  annual  meetings);  (2)  providing  for  distribution  of 
audiovisual  materials  to  their  organizations;  and  (3)  providing  training 
and/or  follow-up  to  maximize  the  use  of  the  materials  in  educational  programs 
conducted  at  the  local  level.  Thus,  a substantial  number  of  national  distribu 
tion  and  education  programs  are  being  implemented  simultaneously.  At  the 
State  and  local  level,  these  organizations  are  encouraged  to  communicate  and 
coordinate  with  local  members  of  other  participating  groups  to  provide  a 
coordinated  local  educational  effort. 

Figure  2 provides  an  example  of  how  some  of  the  organizations  are  impacting  on 
different  segments  of  the  population.  In  this  figure,  some  of  the  groups 
which  have  initiated  their  distribution  and/or  education  programs  are  shown 
relative  to  a life-cycle  concept.  While  most  of  the  participating  groups  have 
access  to  a large  segment  of  age  ranges,  many  are  concentrating  on  particular 
ages  more  than  others.  These  emphasis  areas  are  what  are  being  portrayed  in 
the  figure.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  organizations  included  in  this 
figure  represent  only  a portion  of  the  groups  involved  in  this  activity. 

To  date,  more  than  30,000  sets  of  audiovisual  materials  have  been  distributed 
with  the  aid  of  more  than  30  participating  organizations.  In  many  cases, 
these  materials  have  been  introduced  at  training  workshops  (e.g.,  with  driver 
educators)  or  key  State  persons  have  been  provided  training  at  national 
conferences  (e.g.,  American  Red  Cross,  American  Academy  of  Family  Physicians, 
National  Science  Teachers  Association,  Women  Highway  Safety  Leaders). 

Clearly,  the  network  group  with  the  most  activity  initiated  at  this  time  is 
the  public  school  driver  education  group.  This  is  due  to  a variety  of  reasons 
including:  (1)  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  distributions  conducted;  (2)  the 

driver  education  network  is  highly  organized;  (3)  the  forum  for  providing 
safety  belt  education  is  a very  natural  one;  and  (4)  the  materials  provided 
make  the  driver  educators  job  much  easier  and  more  enjoyable,  at  least  with 
regard  to  this  topical  area.  Other  organizations  which  are  well  along  in 
actually  implementing  educational  programs  are:  (1)  Parent-teacher 

associations;  (2)  Red  Cross  Chapters;  (3)  various  women's  groups  including  the 
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National  Association  of  Women  Highway  Safety  Leaders,  National  Extension 
Homemakers,  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Auxiliary  to  the  American 
Optometric  Association  and  the  Women's  Division  of  the  National  Safety 
Council;  (4)  several  thousand  general  science  teachers  through  the  National 
Science  Teachers  Association;  (5)  law  enforcement  officers  through  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  and  the  National  Association  of 
State  Directors  of  Law  Enforcement  Training;  (6)  automobile  clubs  through  the 
American  Automobile  Association;  and  (7)  citizens  band  radio  operators  through 
the  REACT  organization. 

3.  Public  Health  Initiatives 

The  public  health  community  has  proposed  initiatives  at  the  Federal  level  to 
have  deaths  and  injuries  from  motor  vehicle  crashes  placed  alongside  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  as  significant  public  health  problems  which  will 
respond  to  preventive  strategies.  The  strategies  used  to  accomplish  these 
goals  are  based  on  the  concept  of  health  promotion.  This  involves  a combination 
of  health  education  and  related  organizational,  political,  and  economic  inter- 
ventions designed  to  facilitate  behavioral  and  environmental  changes  conducive 
to  health. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  medical  and  public  health  networks  have  been  initiating 
organizational  activities  in  this  area.  Subsequent  outreach  efforts  have  used 
these  strategies.  Furthermore,  coordinated  activities  between  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation  and  Health  and  Human  Services  have  been  gaining 
momentum.  Future  activities  will  focus  on  the  institutional  and  clinical 
aspects  of  promoting  occupant  protection. 

4.  Summary  of  Organization  Activities 

Obviously,  the  many  groups  involved  in  this  activity  are  engaged  in  much  more 
than  the  distribution  of  audiovisual  materials.  Educational  programs  of  many 
types  are  being  planned  and  implemented.  Some  groups  are  conducting  these 
programs  under  contract  to  NHTSA,  while  others  have  entered  into  formal 
agreements  with  the  Agency,  and  some  have  developed  programs  without  NHTSA 
involvement.  To  date,  about  30  contracts  and/or  agreements  have  been  entered 
into.  A summary  of  the  activities  of  many  of  the  participating  organizations 
follows. 
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ORGANIZATIONS  AND  AGE  GROUPS 
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a.  Volunteer  and  Service  Groups. 

American  Red  Cross  (ARC)  distributed  approximately  2,400  educational  kits  to 
over  650  chapters/divisions  nationwide  for  use  in  various  educational  programs 
taught  by  Red  Cross  instructors.  Estimated  exposure  will  be  three  million 
students  and  two  million  staff  and  volunteers.  In  addition,  ARC  is  implementing 
an  employee  program  including  a mandatory  usage  policy  and  developing  comprehen- 
sive, community-based,  model  programs. 

The  ARC  has  completed  its  first  year  of  developing  an  occupant  protection 
program  and  has  been  very  successful  in  spreading  the  message  throughout  the 
organization  and  ultimately  to  its  constituency.  The  ARC  is  putting  an 
increased  emphasis  on  child  passenger  safety  by  reviving  the  KISS  (Keep 
Infants  Secured  Safely)  program  setting  up  loaner  programs  across  the  country. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America  (BSA)  has  offered  safety  belt  educational  materials 
developed  by  NHTSA  to  local  scout  councils  and  chartered  partner  units  on  an 
"as  requested"  basis  and  has  included  safety  belt  materials  in  its  national 
periodicals.  BSA  incorporated  a safety  belt  education  module  in  12  national 
camping  schools  during  1982.  NHTSA  introduced  the  safety  belt  campaign  at  the 
scout's  national  Council  meeting  in  May,  1982.  As  a result,  approximately  400 
audiovisual  and  resource  kits  were  distributed  to  scout  executives  and  key 
leaders.  Total  youth  and  adult  membership  of  the  BSA  is  about  4.3  million.  A 
large  portion  of  these  persons  are  expected  to  be  exposed  to  safety  belt 
audiovisual  materials  over  the  next  three-year  period. 

Girls  Scouts  of  the  USA  (6SUSA)  is  distributing  educational  materials  to  each 
of  their  336  counci  Is  to  be  included  in  programs  for  girls,  leaders,  and 
professional  staff.  The  program  includes  reissuing  their  safety  belt  policy. 

Radio  Emergency  Associated  Citizens  Teams  (REACT)  International , Inc,  is 
encouraging  REACT  members,  other  CB'ers  and  the  general  public  to  use  safety 
belts  and  child  safety  seats  by  designing,  promoting,  and  distributing  an 
educational  package  on  the  effectiveness  of  restraint  systems  and  why  they 
should  be  worn.  A highlight  of  the  program  is  promotion  of  safety  belt  use 
during  the  "Safety  Break  Time"  campaigns  conducted  over  holiday  periods. 

REACT  has  25,000  members.  They  have  access  to  millions  of  Americans  through 
their  "safety  break"  activities  alone. 

b.  Medical  and  Public  Health  Groups. 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  (AAR)  has  implemented  a First  Ride/Safe  Ride 
Child  Passenger  Safety  Program,  in  conjunction  with  hospitals,  to  increase  the 
number  of  new  infants  leaving  the  hospital  properly  secured  in  a safety  seat. 

The  program  has  been  in  effect  for  four  years.  Since  statistics  show  a sharp 
decline  in  safety  seat  use  once  a child  grows  out  of  an  infant  carrier 
(usually  around  one  year),  the  Academy  is  now  embarking  on  an  "Every  Ride  A 
Safe  Ride"  program,  which  will  expand  the  infant  program  to  include  toddlers. 

The  program  will  contain  several  components  including  patient  counseling, 
public  speaking,  loaner  programs,  materials  distribution,  and  education 
programs  in  the  schools  and  community.  In  FY  1982,  using  NHTSA  funds,  AAP 
funded  22  grants  designed  to  expand  local  programs  from  an  emphasis  on  infant 
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protection  only  to  programs  including  toddlers,  as  well.  The  members  of  the 
Academy  were  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  child  passenger  safety  legislation 
in  the  States.  They  have  also  taken  the  lead  in  the  implementation  of  many  of 
the  State  laws. 

American  College  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists  (ACOG)  has  hired  a national 
coordinator  and  has  built  a network  of  physicians  to  educate  patients  (primarily 
pregnant  women)  and  to  promote  the  use  of  child  safety  seats.  A safety  seat 
exhibit,  developed  by  ACOG,  has  been  displayed  at  all  of  their  district  meetings 
and  has  drawn  a very  positive  response.  As  a follow-up,  display  materials 
have  been  sent  to  nearly  800  fellows  of  the  college. 

American  Academy  of  Family  Physicians  (AAFP)  is  conducting  educational  programs 
on  both  occupant  protection  and  alcohol.  The  Academy  is  distributing  audiovisual 
kits  to  its  membership,  as  well  as  including  occupant  protection  as  part  of 
patient  counseling.  The  AAFP  has  50,000  members. 

National  Child  Passenger  Safety  Association  (NCPSA)  is  the  only  national 
organization  that  devotes  itself  solely  to  child  passenger  safety.  It  is 
newly  organized,  and  the  NHTSA  will  be  working  with  it  in  organizing  and 
stimulating  child  passenger  safety  programs  across  the  nation.  Under  contract 
with  NHTSA,  NCPSA  will  act  as  a national  clearinghouse  for  child  passenger 
safety  information,  serve  a key  role  in  implementing  State  laws,  and  provide 
the  focus  of  activity  for  all  child  passenger  protection  activities  at  the 
State  level.  The  activities  of  this  group  will  be  closely  coordinated  with 
those  of  the  other  groups  working  in  this  area. 

American  Dental  Association  (ADA)  has  published  a promotional  safety  belt 
article  in  its  journal.  In  addition,  the  ADA  is  encouraging  the  dental 
community  to  display  patient  information  on  injury-preventing  benefits. 

American  Association  of  Oral  and  Maxillofacial  Surgeons  (AAQMS)  is  encouraging 
its  membership  to  promote  the  in jury-preventing  benefits  of  safety  belt  use  to 
their  patients. 

American  Association  of  Automotive  Medicine  (AAAM)  has  been  a forerunner  in 
getting  the  health  care  professionals  involved  in  traffic  medicine  programs. 
Members  have  created  a medical  school  curriculum  for  traffic  medicine  and  will 
be  working  with  a variety  of  States  to  promote  safety  belt  usage.  They  have 
been  concentrating  their  efforts  in  New  York  to  form  a statewide  coalition  on 
occupant  protection  and  have  been  very  successful  in  enlisting  support.  The 
coalition  was  instrumental  in  getting  the  State's  child  passenger  safety  law 
amended--which  is  described  in  the  section  on  State  Legislative  Activity. 

American  Society  of  Psychoprophylaxis  in  Obstetrics  (ASPO)  has  incorporated 
child  passenger  safety  education  as  a major  component  of  its  child  birth  and 
prenatal  classes. 

National  Head  Injury  Foundation  (NHIF)  has  produced  a public  service  announcement 
focusing  on  the  injury  preventing  benefits  of  safety  belt  use.  NHIF  is  pro- 
moting safety  belt  education  through  chapters  and  affiliates. 
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American  Public  Health  Association  (APHA)  is  publishing  articles  in  its  news- 
letters  on  NHTSA1 s safety  belt  program.  APHA  will  establish  an  incentive 
program  in  approximately  20  sites  which  will  receive  awards  to  carry  out 
occupant  protection  and  health  promotion  activities.  APHA,  with  a membership 
of  about  50,000,  will  also  document  the  types  of  occupant  protection  programs 
being  conducted  in  the  50  State  health  departments. 

Public  Health  Service  (PHS),  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  is 

collaborating  with  NHTSA  to  meet  the  health  objectives  for  the  1990's.  In 
addition,  PHS  is  promoting  education  on  safety  belts  and  child  safety  seats 
through  its  programs.  PHS  has  issued  a mandatory  safety  belt  policy  for 
staff. 

American  College  of  Preventive  Medicine  (ACPM)  is  working  with  its  member 
corporate  medical  officers  and  public  health  service  medical  officers  to 
promote  belt  usage.  ACPM  plans  to  develop  and  distribute  a safety  belt 
education  kit  suitable  for  use  by  the  health  community.  The  College  is  a 
national  medical  specialty  society  composed  of  about  2,000  physicians  whose 
outlook  encompasses  injury  prevention  as  a formal  medical  concern. 

Healthy  Mothers/Healthy  Babies  Coalition  (HMHB),  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  has  a steering  committee,  of  which  NHTSA  is  a 
member,  promoting  the  use  of  occupant  protection  devices  for  pregnant  women 
and  for  infants.  HMHB  is  made  up  of  over  50  professional  groups  dedicated  to 
proper  maternal  and  child  care. 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Health  Education  (AAHE)  is  developing  a 
contest  for  community  health  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  They  will 
be  invited  to  write  papers  on  the  subject  of  occupant  protection  and  health 
education.  The  winning  authors  will  receive  a financial  award,  and  the  winning 
papers  will  be  published  in  the  AAHE  professional  journal.  In  addition,  AAHE 
will  be  developing  and  distributing  a package  for  secondary  school  health 
educators . 

Association  of  State  and  Territorial  Health  Officials  (ASTHO)  has  endorsed  the 
occupant  protection  issue  by  passing  two  resolutions  at  their  annual  meeting. 
Additional  program  efforts  are  being  planned. 

American  Trauma  Society  (ATS)  will  conduct  a public  education  program  through 
its  affiliate  member  institutions.  The  program  will  include  patient  counseling 
on  occupant  and  community  outreach  efforts  focusing  on  trauma. 

c.  Safety  Organizations. 

National  Association  of  Governor's  Highway  Safety  Representatives  (NAGHSR)  is 

promoting  and  coordinating  safety  belt  and  child  seat  programs  through  networks 
of  highway  safety  offices  in  each  State.  The  Governor's  Highway  Safety 
Representative  in  each  State  identifies,  from  the  State's  data  files,  problems 
related  to  non-use  of  safety  belts  and  child  safety  seats.  Programs  to  address 
those  problems  are  developed  as  a part  of  the  State's  Highway  Safety  Plan. 
NAGHSR  provides  a forum  for  the  Governors'  Representatives  to  exchange 
programmatic  information,  influence  needed  legislation,  and  work  in  concert 
with  NHTSA  to  achieve  common  goals  and  objectives. 
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National  Safety  Council  (NSC)  is  increasing  its  emphasis  on  safety  belts  and 
child  seats  in  its  thousands  of  Defensive  Driving  Courses.  NSC  also  has  a 
"make  it  click"  corporate  program  and  pledge  program.  The  Women's  Department 
of  the  NSC  has  developed  an  awards  contest  involving  women's  organizations  at 
the  National,  State,  and  local  level,  throughout  the  country  and  will  present 
the  awards  at  the  1983  Safety  Congress  to  national.  State,  and  community  groups 
for  outstanding  safety  belt  projects  conducted  during  the  1982-1983  program 
year.  Also,  NSC  has  been  conducting  the  major  portion  of  the  logistics  efforts 
to  distribute  audiovisual  materials  to  other  participating  national  organizations. 

d.  Educational  Groups. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  (PTA)  has  launched  a nationwide 
safety  belt  public  information  and  education  project.  The  project  has  three 
basic  thrusts:  (1)  to  award  15  grants  to  local  councils  for  conducting 

intensive  community  information  and  education  activities;  (2)  to  provide 
audiovisual  materials  and  technical  support  to  State  and  local  Councils  for 
the  promotion  of  safety  belt  use  activities;  and  (3)  to  demonstrate  support 
for  safety  belt  use  at  its  regional  and  national  meetings  and  conventions  by 
scheduling  speakers,  workshops,  and  exhibits.  There  are  an  estimated  six 
million  PTA  members  associated  with  nearly  50  million  students. 

American  Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Education  Association  (ADTSEA)  has  assisted 
NHTSA  in  distributing  nearly  9,000  sets  of  safety  belt  educational  materials 
to  high  school  driver  education  teachers.  At  the  1981  ADTSEA  convention, 

NHTSA  conducted  a national  safety  belt  education  workshop  for  teachers  using 
these  materials.  Two  million  to  three  million  students  per  year  are  expected 
to  be  exposed  to  these  materials. 

National  Science  Teacher's  Association  (NSTA)  has  cooperated  with  NHTSA  by 
developing,  and  testing,  a teaching  unit  entitled,  "Seat  Belt  Science: 

Activities  for  General  Science."  The  unit  is  for  ninth  and  tenth  grade 
general  science  classes.  The  focus  is  on  understanding  crash  forces  and  the 
role  of  safety  belts  in  mitigating  those  forces.  A nationwide  distribution 
has  been  made  to  nearly  10,000  science  teachers.  The  estimated  potential 
audience  is  more  than  one  million  students  over  the  next  2-3  years. 

e.  Ayto  Clubs  and  Auto  Dealer  Associations. 

American  Automobile  Association  (AM)  has  begun  a safety  belt/child  restraint 
education  program  for  its  employees  at  its  national  Headquarters.  The  AAA 
education  program  also  involves  the  use  of  incentives  to  increase  occupant 
protection  rates.  One  type  of  incentive  involves  the  loan  of  child  safety 
seats  to  employees  for  the  protection  of  their  children.  The  AAA  Headquarters 
is  encouraging  all  of  its  affiliated  clubs  to  request  audiovisual  kits  for 
enhancing  safety  belt  presentations  that  will  be  for  employee,  member,  and 
civic  groups.  AAA  has  about  28,000  employees  and  22  million  members. 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Association  (NAPA)  is  putting  together  a major 
program  to  provide  safety  belt  information  and  materials  to  member  dealerships 
across  the  country.  The  development  and  testing  of  materials  has  been 
completed.  Distribution  should  occur  before  the  fall  of  1983. 
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f . Law  Enforcement  Groups. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  (IACP),  using  the  standard 
safety  belt  films,  has  developed  public  relations  materials  to  promote  the  use 
of  safety  belts  and  child  safety  seats  for  use  by  police  public  relations 
officers  when  they  appear  before  various  local  community  audiences.  IACP  has 
distributed  and  is  promoting  the  use  of  this  material  to  approximately  3,000 
police  throughout  the  nation.  An  article  on  the  importance  of  using  safety 
belts  and  the  opportunities  that  law  enforcement  officers  have  in  this  area 
was  printed  in  the  July  1983  issue  of  the  IACP ' s The  Police  Chief. 

National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Law  Enforcement  Training  (NASDLET) 

has  developed  model  lesson  plans  to  be  used  by  law  enforcement  agencies  for 
recruit  schools,  in-service  schools  and  roll  call  training.  These  materials 
are  designed  to  help  teach  why  safety  belts  are  considered  so  effective,  why 
they  should  be  worn  and  the  chances  of  being  in  a crash. 

g.  Consumer  and  Activist  Groups. 

Consumer  Product  Safety  Network,  Inc.  (CPSN)  has  conducted  a comprehensive 
community-wide  public  education  program  through  four  State/local  member 
organizations  (Seattle,  Washington;  Lawrence,  Kansas;  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
and  Des  Moines,  Iowa).  The  program  has  been  expanded  to  a fifth  location/ 
organization  (San  Francisco,  California). 

Remove  the  Intoxicated  Driver  (RID)  is  an  anti-drunk  driver  activist  group. 

RID  chapters  have  requested  and  received  audiovisual  materials  to  use  to 
promote  safety  belt  usage  as  a countermeasure  against  the  drunk  driver. 

h.  Senior  Citizen  Groups. 

American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  (AARP)  has  convened  a council  of 
organizations  to  address  the  safety  belt  problem  among  the  older  adult  population. 
The  council  has  developed  an  education  program  designed  to  promote  the  wearing 
of  safety  belts.  With  the  help  of  State  units  and  area  agencies  on  aging  and 
the  support  of  organizations  such  as  the  National  Council  on  Aging,  the  Urban 
Elderly  Coalition  and  ACTION'S  Older  American  Programs,  the  educational  pro- 
gram will  be  distributed  around  the  country.  Another  activity  of  AARP  involves 
the  15-minute  weekly  talk  show  "Prime  Time."  The  show  is  produced  by  AARP  and 
addresses  various  issues  of  concern  to  senior  citizens.  They  have  produced 
one  program  on  safety  belts  and  will  produce  another  one  within  the  next  year. 

The  associations  representing  the  elderly  are  also  committed  to  developing 
grass  roots  safety  belt  promotion  programs. 

1 . Womens  Groups. 

National  Association  of  Women  Highway  Safety  Leaders  (NAWHSL)  conducted  an 
Alcohol  and  Occupant  Protection  Leadership  Training  Workshop  in  June  1982,  for 
its  executive  committee  and  State  representati ves . State  representati ves  will 
play  a key  role  in  involving  other  service  organizations  in  promoting  safety 
belt  and  child  safety  seat  usage.  Their  plans  include  coordinating  women's 
programs  with  State  safety  belt  activities  through  State  Highway  Safety  Offices 
and  statewide  safety  belt  workshops,  and  assisting  such  program  efforts  with 
films,  speakers,  and  displays. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Cooperative  Extension  Service  (OSDA)  has  agreed 
to  cooperate  fully  with  NHTSA  in  making  the  "Get  It  Together"  leader's  guide 
and  resource  materials  available  to  local  groups  through  their  extensive  county 
distribution  system.  Over  3,000  Leader's  Guides  and  Resource  Materials  Notebooks 
were  sent  to  County  Home  Economics  Extension  Agents  where  they  are  being  used 
by  the  Agents  and  local  homemaker  clubs  to  set  up  child  safety  seat  loaner 
programs  in  conjunction  with  rural  county  health  departments. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  (6FWC)  is  supporting  a safety  belt  use 
education  program,  and  its  Safety  Division  has  adopted  highway  safety  as  their 
emphasis  program  area  for  1982-1984.  State  safety  chairpersons  have  received 
audiovisual  kits  for  local  clubs  to  use  in  their  safety  belt  education  program. 
They  are  publicizing  and  promoting  NHTSA's  programs  through  their  National  and 
State  conferences.  There  are  600,000  members  in  12,000  clubs.  The  GFWC 
Clubwoman  carried  two  feature  articles  on  safety  belts  and  drinking  and 
driving,  and  regular  newsletters  carry  information  about  the  program  to  GFWC 
members. 

national  Extension  Homemaker's  Council  (NEHC)  has  adopted  traffic  safety  as 
its  1983  emphasis  program.  NEHC  is  publicizing  and  promoting  NHTSA's  programs 
through  its  national  magazine,  newsletters,  conferences,  and  personal 
contacts.  Two  hundred  audiovisual  safety  belt  resource  kits  have  been 
distributed  to  NEHC  State  leaders  for  their  local  clubs  to  use  in  carrying  out 
community  safety  belt  educational  programs. 

Auxiliary  to  the  American  Optometric  Association  (AOA)  passed  two  resolutions 
at  their  1982  Annual  Convention  urging  the  use  of  automobile  restraint  systems 
and  asking  affiliated  auxiliaries  to  support  the  "Get  It  Together"  safety  belt 
and  child  safety  seat  educational  program.  Audiovisual  resource  kits  have 
been  sent  to  State  leaders  for  promotional  activities  and  local  community  pro- 
grams. 


C.  State  and  Local  Government  Programs 

State  and  local  governments  represent  an  important  network  for  promoting 
safety  belt  and  child  safety  seat  use.  Prior  to  FY  1979,  safety  belt  usage 
activities  were  routinely  included  in  the  States'  Annual  Work  Programs/Highway 
Safety  Plans  as  part  of  their  driver  education  programs,  funded  under  23 
U.S.C.  402.  In  order  to  increase  the  usage  rate  of  safety  belts  by  drivers 
and  passengers  in  motor  vehicles.  Congress  added  a new  Section  213  in  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1978,  which  required  the  States  to 
earmark  at  least  two  percent  of  their  402  apportionment  for  programs  to 
encourage  safety  belt  usage.  The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
(PL  97-35)  extended  the  two  percent  safety  belt  usage  requirement  through  FY 
1984.  During  FY  1982,  the  States  placed  under  agreement  $5,154,259  in  Section 
402  funds  to  programs  designed  to  increase  safety  belt/child  safety  seat  use 
among  all  age  groups.  This  was  approximately  four  percent  of  the  total  402 
funds.  Based  on  the  FY  1983  Highway  Safety  Plans,  it  is  expected  that  FY  1983 
expenditures  will  exceed  seven  percent  of  the  total  402  funds. 
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1.  State  Legislative  Activity 

A decade  ago,  incentive  grants  were  authorized  to  be  made  to  those  States 
adopting  legislation  requiring  the  use  of  seat  belts.  The  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  passed  such  a law,  effective  January  1,  1974,  and  became  the  only 
recipient  of  such  an  incentive  grant.  Although  the  usage  rate  increased 
substantially  during  the  first  year  of  the  mandatory  use  law,  accompanied  by  a 
stepped-up  media  campaign  and  police  enforcement,  Commonwealth  officials 
elected  not  to  enforce  the  law.  An  erosion  of  the  usage  rate  followed  and  has 
continued  until  the  current  rate  of  two  percent  was  reached. 

Before  the  incentive  grant  program  was  discontinued,  more  than  30  States 
introduced  some  type  of  safety  belt  use  legislation,  but  none  succeeded  in 
passage  in  more  than  one  House  of  the  State  Legislature.  More  recently  (during 
the  early  part  of  1983),  bills  requiring  adult  use  (usually  front  seat  occupants 
only)  were  being  considered  by  13  States:  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Connecticut, 

Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Washington. 

Several  States  have  experienced  some  success  in  the  passage  of  safety  belt 
legislation  limited  to  specific  population  segments.  California  requires  all 
occupants  of  driver-education  vehicles  to  use  safety  belts,  and  school  bus 
drivers  must  wear  belts  in  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  and  New  York.  School  bus 
occupants  in  Maine  must  wear  safety  belts  when  riding  on  buses  so  equipped. 
Several  States  require  State  employees,  officials,  or  police  to  wear  safety 
belts  while  carrying  out  official  duties.  A pioneer  legislative  enactment  by 
New  York  in  June  1983  extends  the  child  protection  requirements  beyond  age 
four  by  requiring  safety  belt  use  between  4 and  7,  effective  April  1,  1984. 

It  also  raises  the  safety  belt  use  age  requirement  i ncremental ly  (one  year 
each  calendar  year)  until  April  1,  1987,  when  all  children  from  infants  to  age 
10  must  be  restrained  in  either  a safety  seat  or  safety  belt.  New  York's 
Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles  also  issued  a regulation,  effective  March  1, 

1983,  that  requires  all  holders  of  learner's  permits  for  Class  1-6  licenses  to 
wear  safety  belts.  Approximately  900,000  learner's  permits  are  issued 
annually  in  New  York. 

Legislation  requiring  the  use  of  child  safety  seats  has  reflected  the 
tremendous  progress  made  by  States  during  the  past  five  years.  By  the  first 
of  July  1983,  40  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  had  enacted  laws 
requiring  some  form  of  child  safety  seat  use  and  three  States  had  enacted  laws 
requiring  educational  programs  on  child  safety  seat  use.  (See  Table  2.)  Only 
Idaho  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  have  not  introduced  child  passenger 
safety  legislation  since  1979.  The  advocacy  for  passage  of  laws  to  protect 
children  has  gained  momentum  and  is  expected  to  continue.  The  outlook  for 
future  child  passenger  safety  legislative  activity  is  good. 
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TABLE  2 

CHILD  RESTRAINT  LAWS 


AS  OF 

12/31/78 

12/31/79 

12/31/80 

12/31/81 

12/31/82 

09/01/83 


TOTAL  NUMBER 
OF  STATES 

1 

1 

2 


LIST  OF  NEW  STATES 
Tennessee 


Rhode  Island 


8 

20 
+ DC 


40+  DC 


Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  West  Virginia 

Alabama,  California,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska, 
Ohio,  Virginia,  Wisconsin 

South  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  North 
Dakota,  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Montana,  Georgia,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Indiana,  Maine, 
Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Nevada,  Colorado, 
Hawaii,  Missouri 


States  requiring  educational  programs:  California,  Indiana,  and  Maine. 


2.  Other  State  and  Local  Activities 

The  cumulative  obligation  for  occupant  protection  has  been  2.8  percent  of  the 
total  402  funds  for  the  four  year  period  from  FY  1979  through  FY  1982.  During 
FY  1979-1981,  the  funds  obligated  to  safety  belt  usage  showed  a slowly 
increasing  trend.  With  the  identification  of  safety  belt  usage  as  a NHTSA 
emphasis  program,  however,  the  FY  1983  proportion  increased  to  7.7  percent. 

The  report  for  FY  1982  indicates  that  the  States  undertook  projects  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  countermeasure  areas: 


Program  Countermeasure 

402  Funds  Placed  Under 
Agreement  ($000) 

Percent 

Education  Materials/Activities 
for  Target  Audiences 

664.6 

12.9 

Public  Information/Mass  Media 

980.3 

19.0 

Child  Safety  Seat/Infant  Programs 

3,179.8 

61.7 

Demonstration/Public  Displays 

69.8 

1.3 

Usage  Surveys/Evaluation 

107.0 

2.1 

Program  Management  & Administrative  Support 

152.8 

3.0 

5,154.3 

TUO 
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Following  is  a description  of  several  of  the  program  countermeasures  and  the 
kinds  of  activities  carried  out  by  the  States: 

o Education  Programs  for  Target  Audiences 

This  area  consists  of  all  programs  aimed  at,  and  materials  developed 
for,  specific  target  groups.  The  primary  activity  is  developing  and 
disseminating  instructional  materials  to  public  schools.  Hundreds 
of  school  districts  across  the  country  have  received  such  materials 
as  BELTMAN  Kits,  Three  Seconds  to  Safety,  brochures,  pamphlets, 
posters,  slide  shows,  and  films.  Elementary  schools  have  been  the 
main  recipients. 

Both  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  however,  have  used  these 
materials  to  augment  regular  curriculum  activities.  Workshops  and 
seminars  have  provided  teachers  with  in-service  training  in  the  use 
of  materials,  and  some  States  have  school  safety  officer  programs, 
where  law  enforcement  agencies  conduct  safety  belt  programs. 

o Public  Information  Programs 

Public  information  programs  create  and  heighten  public  awareness  of 
the  problem,  and  convey  the  message  that  safety  belts  will  reduce 
the  problem.  Hence,  large  portions  of  funds  are  spent  developing 
and  producing  mass  media  materials,  i.e.,  radio,  television,  and 
print  public  service  announcements.  Most  of  this  work  is  accomplished 
under  contract  with  public  relations  contractors  and/or  State 
universities  with  media  production  facilities. 

In  addition  to  pre-recorded  radio  and  television  announcements,  the 
States  have  promoted  live  coverage  of  newsworthy  events  and  conducted 
personal  appearances  and  talk  show  interviews.  Other  materials 
developed  and  produced  include  newspaper  and  magazine  ads,  feature 
stories,  brochures,  billboards,  and  bumper  stickers. 

o Child  Safety  Seat/Infant  Programs 

These  programs  seek  to  protect  infants  and  small  children  in  a 
crash,  and  to  build  habits  and  positive  attitudes  that  will  carry 
into  adulthood.  Safety  seat  projects  are  a major  component  in  the 
seat  belt  encouragement  effort,  with  a large  percent  of  funds 
channeled  into  this  area.  Projects  consist  primarily  of  public 
information  and  education,  loaner  programs  and  legislation.  Public 
information  and  education  materials  have  been  developed  and  distributed 
through  health  care  and  service  facilities,  including  clinics,  hospitals, 
prenatal  courses  and  day  care  centers  and  preschools.  Training  has 
been  provided  to  health  care  personnel--obstetricians,  nurses, 
pedi atricians--and  States  have  sponsored  public  displays  of  approved, 
crash-tested  safety  seats.  An  increasing  amount  of  attention  is 
being  given  to  the  problem  of  incorrect  usage  of  child  safety  seats. 
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0 


Demonstration 


States  were  using  the  "convincer"  to  encourage  the  use  of  safety 
belts  prior  to  the  existence  of  Section  213  of  the  1978  Highway 
Safety  Act.  This  device,  which  consists  of  a belt-equipped  seat 
moving  down  an  incline  at  about  10  mph,  shows  its  passenger  what  can 
happen  in  a low-speed  crash.  Because  of  its  persuasiveness.  States 
have  continued  convincer  demonstration  programs,  usually  at  public 
gatherings  such  as  fairs  and  shopping  plazas. 

o Surveys  and  Evaluation 

Technical  assistance  in  evaluation  has  been  provided  to  a number  of 
States.  This  includes  guidelines  on  conducting  surveys.  Many  States 
conduct  surveys  to  determine  the  extent  of  safety  belt  usage  and  to 
measure  the  effects  of  encouragement  programs.  Surveys  gather  data 
on  driver's  knowledge  about  belts—how  and  why  they  work--and  on 
people's  attitudes  toward  them,  i.e.,  why  many  refuse  to  wear  them. 

Survey  results  help  determine  the  most  beneficial  emphasis  areas  and 
target  audience  characteristics.  Survey  methods  include  observation, 
telephone  sampling  and  pre-post  testing. 

o Program  Management 

Long  before  NHTSA  identified  the  need  for  establishing  a safety  belt 
coordinator  in  each  State  as  a priority  goal,  several  States  funded 
program  management  activities  to  coordinate  statewide  safety  belt 
and  child  safety  seat  efforts.  The  purposes  of  managerial  projects 
are  to:  (1)  establish  programs  in  a logical,  systematic  way;  (2) 

address  key  issues;  and  (3)  provide  for  orderly  priority  implementa- 
tion of  individual  projects. 

NHTSA  is  putting  considerable  effort  into  both  encouraging  and  providing 
direction  for  increased  emphasis  on  safety  belt  usage  programs  by  State 
Offices  of  Highway  Safety.  Most  of  this  direction  and  encouragement  is 
through  NHTSA  regional  offices,  each  of  which  has  a safety  belt  coordinator 
designated  specifically  to  provide  guidance  and  technical  assistance  to  the 
States. 

More  recent  reviews  of  State  safety  belt  and  child  safety  seat  programs  have 
shown  that  more  interest  was  being  devoted  to  making  programs  more  comprehen- 
sive, expanding  them  beyond  child  restraints  to  safety  belt  usage,  and 
providing  for  coordination  of  State  activities  in  these  areas.  Nearly  all  the 
States  are  now  seriously  considering  spending  a significant  portion  of  their 
staff's  time  making  contacts  with  outside  organizations  to  get  them  involved 
in  the  process  of  selling  safety  belt  and  child  seat  usage  (networking). 

In  summary,  every  effort  is  being  made  to  get  States  to  commit  a larger 
portion  of  their  funds  to  the  safety  belt  area  and  to  initiate  more  comprehen- 
sive and  more  effective  programs  involving  a substantial  number  of  outside 
organizations. 
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3.  Examples  of  State  Programs 

Some  examples  of  State  programs  to  increase  safety  belt  and/or  child  seat 
usage  are  as  follows: 

Arkansas:  Teletype  Corporation,  a subsidiary  of  Western  Electric  and  manu- 

f acturer  of  telecommunication  equipment  is  located  in  Little  Rock  and  has 
1,585  employees.  The  Corporation,  with  the  aid  of  the  Arkansas  Highway  Safety 
Program  office,  the  Education  Service  Office  and  the  Arkansas  State  Police, 
has  conducted  unobtrusive  surveys  and  collected  baseline  data  prior  to 
initiating  safety  belt  educational  efforts.  A letter  was  sent  to  all 
employees  urging  them  to  wear  safety  belts.  An  article  was  published  in  the 
employee's  newsletter  about  the  safety  belt  program  and  the  films,  demonstra- 
tions, incentives,  and  other  educational  tools  used  to  increase  safety  belt 
usage.  A safety  belt  convincer  was  used  to  demonstrate  safety  belt  effective- 
ness at  a company  picnic  and  pictures  were  taken  of  those  riding  on  it  and 
were  posted  on  the  bulletin  board.  Of  the  1,585  employees  at  Teletype,  1,450 
have  seen  the  convincer  demonstrated.  McDonald's  coupons  have  been  awarded  to 
625  employees  as  an  incentive  and  a yellow  vinyl  sticker  has  been  affixed  to 
the  outside  rear  view  mirror  for  identification  purposes  in  a Little  Rock 
Safety  Commission  project.  Belt  use  by  blue  collar  employees  increased  6 
percent  to  36  percent  and  by  white  collar  employees  from  18  percent  to  51 
percent.  Follow-up  surveys  will  be  conducted,  incentives  will  continue,  news- 
letter articles  will  serve  as  reminders,  and  pamphlets  and  audiovisuals  will 
continue  to  be  used  as  educational  tools.  This  program  demonstrates  the 
leverage  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  State's  safety  belt  program  with 
virtually  no  expenditure  of  Federal  funds.  The  catalytic  effect  of  the 
State's  program  resulted  in  private  sector  funding  and  involvement  in  the 
safety  belt  effort. 

California:  Los  Angeles  has  formed  an  Area  Child  Passenger  Association  which 

is  a non-profit,  voluntary  organization.  Its  mission  is  to  educate  the  people 
of  Los  Angeles  County  about  the  need  to  effectively  protect  children  under  age 
15.  With  the  assistance  of  the  local  AAA  and  area  pediatricians,  the  Associa- 
tion has  developed  a child  protection  curriculum  workbook,  which  is  used  in 
"educator"  workshops  throughout  the  county.  The  workshops,  sponsored  in  con- 
junction with  local  hospitals,  have  reached  225  participants  from  schools, 
hospitals,  day  care  centers,  medical  facilities,  civic  and  youth  clubs, 
churches,  and  child-related  businesses.  Through  their  contacts,  the 
Association  helped  to  raise  local  interest  and  support  for  child  protection 
legislation  in  California.  The  Association's  mailing  list  now  comprises  more 
than  1,000  people,  and  many  individuals  volunteer  their  services  in  lieu  of 
paying  membership  dues.  No  Federal  grant  funds  were  involved  in  this  project. 

1 1 1 inois:  The  Illinois  Department  of  Transportation,  Division  of  Traffic 

Safety,  initiated  a program  two  years  ago  and  titled  it  "The  First  Ride  - A 
Safe  Ride",  after  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatricians'  program.  Since  its 
initiation,  several  communities,  hospitals,  and  civic  organizations  have 
expanded  the  effort  by  developing  safety  seat  loan  or  rental  programs. 
Approximately  16  community-based  rental  programs  and  another  eight  hospital- 
based  programs  are  in  existence  at  present.  The  program  provides  audiovisual 
and  written  materials  to  more  than  200  hospitals  for  the  education  of 
patients,  employees,  and  residents  of  their  respective  communities.  The 
primary  target  consists  of  new  or  expectant  parents.  To  assist  the  under- 
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privileged  and  to  obtain  federal ly-approved  child  safety  devices,  plans  are 
being  made  to  assist  communities  and  local  agencies  in  the  development  of 
"Loan-A-Seat"  programs  with  Federal  highway  safety  funds.  Public  service 
announcements  and  printed  materials  have  been  developed  and  distributed  to 
complement  the  program  and  are  available  upon  request  from  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Transportation,  Division  of  Traffic  Safety.  The  child  passenger 
safety  effort  in  Illinois  continues  to  grow  as  more  organizations  and 
individuals  become  aware  of  the  program  and  become  involved  in  workable 
solutions.  Only  $10,000  in  402  funds  were  involved  in  this  project. 

Michigan:  A total  of  $295,000  in  402  funds  was  spent  on  safety  belt  programs 

in  FY  1982.  Included  in  this  were  activities  to  develop  local  government  and 
industry  support  and  to  establish  a statewide  coordinating  committee  and 
hospital  and  elementary  school  education  programs.  Of  particular  interest  is 
a project  in  Midland  County  to  work  with  the  residents  to  promote  increased 
use  of  safety  belts  through  a concentrated  volunteer  effort  without  mandatory 
legislation.  An  example  of  this  effort  is  an  incentive  program  in  which  Boy 
Scouts  make  observations  and  jot  down  license  numbers  of  safety  belt  users 
which  go  into  a weekly  drawing  for  $10  prizes  and  a concluding  grand  prize. 

The  prize  money  was  raised  by  70  community  leaders.  Belt  use  in  Midland 
County  is  double  that  of  the  rest  of  the  State. 

Montana:  A community-wide  incentive  program  was  begun  in  Helena  in  March, 

1983.  Incentives  to  be  given  away  as  prizes  were  donated  by  area  merchants 
and  had  a total  value  of  $33,000.  Prizes  are  given  each  week  to  people 
observed  wearing  belts  by  volunteer  members  of  Helena  Jayceens  at  200  random 
inspection  locations.  Weekly  prize  winners  are  eligible  for  the  monthly 
drawings  and  the  final  grand  prize  drawings.  During  the  first  two  weeks  of 
the  "Challenge,"  more  than  600  drivers  had  been  observed  and  the  usage  rate 
had  increased  to  about  11  percent  from  the  initial  four  percent  rate.  The 
goal  is  to  increase  the  rate  to  70  percent  by  the  end  of  the  12-month  program. 

The  top  prize  is  a 1983  Nissan  Pulsar  NX  car  and  a $1,500  vacation.  Other 
prizes  include  $500  cash,  a color  television  set,  a reclining  chair,  a 
microwave  oven,  a 35  mm  camera,  soft  drinks,  fast-food  restaurant  coupons, 
theater  tickets,  child  safety  seats,  and  a variety  of  memberships  and  gift 
certificates.  The  leverage  of  the  State's  highway  safety  program,  through  the 
personal  involvement  and  support  of  the  Administrator  of  Montana's  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Division,  acted  as  a catalyst  to  gain  private  sector  funding 
support  for  this  project  with  virtually  no  Federal  funding. 

New  Jersey:  The  New  Jersey  State  Safety  Council  is  using  $62,000  in  402  funds 

to  work  with  businesses,  industries,  school  children  and  civic  groups  to 
promote  increased  use  of  safety  belts.  Funds  were  used  to  pay  for  a 
coordinator,  an  assistant,  travel,  and  administrative  costs.  Two  seat  belt 
convincers  were  used  as  educational  aids  in  speeches/lectures  given  to  various 
civic,  school,  and  industry  groups.  The  local  Safety  Council  also  is  promoting 
a "Saved  by  the  Belt"  Club.  Governor  Kean  invited  the  Chief  Executive  Officers 
from  the  top  100  corporations  in  New  Jersey  to  a safety  belt  promotional  meeting. 
The  purpose  was  to  encourage  the  expansion  of  safety  belt  usage  in  the  corporate 
sector.  A special  slide  presentation,  developed  for  the  occasion,  emphasized 
the  economic  benefits  to  corporations  as  a result  of  safety  belt  use  by 
employees . 
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Ohio:  A total  of  $249,000  in  402  funds  was  spent  to  implement  local  safety 

belt  education  and  awareness  programs.  Activities  included  media  and  material 
to  support  local  programs  including  the  printing  and  distribution  of  pamphlets; 
the  seat  belt  convincer  and  films;  education  programs  for  specific  over-repre- 
sented groups,  e.g.,  youth;  and,  the  development  of  plans  by  local  agencies  to 
promote  usage  within  their  communities.  An  example  of  private  sector  partici- 
pation in  the  State  is  the  donation  by  the  Ohio  Insurance  Institute  of  $66,000 
for  billboard  and  radio  messages  (State  and  Federal  funds  cannot  be  used  for 
this  type  of  expense). 

Washington:  A total  of  $432,000  in  402  funds  will  be  spent  to  develop  a com- 

prehensive broad-based  occupant  restraint  promotion  and  education  program  aimed 
at  a wide  array  of  target  groups.  Program  activities  include:  1)  development 

of  information  and  materials  for  hospitals  and  physicians  in  promoting  infant 
and  child  restraint  use;  2)  preparation  and  pilot  testing  of  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  curriculum  materials;  3)  expanded  implementation  of  a high 
school  and  dri ver-education  oriented  multi-media  slide  show  on  occupant  protec- 
tion; 4)  instructor  training  for  elementary  teachers  and  citizen  PTA  leaders; 

5)  industry  education  seminars;  and  6)  conduct  of  an  active  media  campaign. 

An  extensive  administrative  and  impact  evaluation  is  planned. 

D.  Employer  Activities 


Motor  vehicle  crashes  are  the  number  one  cause  of  lost  work  time  and  on-the- 
job  fatalities.  Current  estimates  indicate  that  over  33  percent  of  all 
fatalities  occurring  at  work  are  motor-vehicle  related.  Three  out  of  four 
deaths,  and  more  than  half  of  the  injuries  suffered  by  workers  occur  off-the- 
job,  with  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  off-the-job  deaths  (25,000)  and  over 
one-third  of  the  injuries  (1,000,000)  involving  a motor  vehicle  crash.  This 
represents  a minimum  annual  cost  to  industry  of  over  $10  billion.  Each 
employee  fatality  is  estimated  to  cost  the  employer  $120,000  in  direct 
payments  for  medical  costs,  property  damage,  health  care  payments  and  other 
fringe  benefits.  These  costs  may  just  be  the  "tip  of  the  iceberg"  when 
compared  with  the  hidden  cost  of  business  disruptions  caused  by  both  on-the- 
job  and  off-the-job  highway  accidents.  The  loss  of  productivity  caused  by  a 
missing  employee  and  the  many  measures  necessary  to  temporarily  or  permanently 
replace  his  services  have  been  estimated  to  range  from  1 to  10  times  that  of 
direct  cost.  These  hidden  costs  may  not  always  require  a direct  cash  outlay, 
but  they  are,  nonetheless,  true  economic  burdens  to  the  company. 

One  of  the  most  fertile  areas  for  implementing  comprehensive  safety  belt  usage 
programs  is  obviously  with  public  and  private  employers.  While  the  nation's 
employers  bear  the  brunt  of  the  costs  and  production  losses  resulting  from 
employee  deaths  and  injuries,  they  also  have  the  potential  for  serving  as  one 
of  the  most  effective  networks  for  reducing  these  losses  through  sponsorship 
of  motor  vehicle  occupant  protection  programs.  They  can  implement  all 
elements  of  a program  including  education,  incentives  and  use  requirement 
policies.  In  addition,  it  is  possible  to  reach  families  and  friends  of 
employees,  as  well  as  the  community  at  large,  by  means  of  public  information 
and  other  community  outreach  programs. 
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1.  Incentives  Research 


NHTSA  has  been  investigating  existing  incentive  programs  and  testing 
alternatives  that  have  not  been  tried.  One  of  these  incentive  programs 
centers  around  the  issue  of  economic  costs.  Clearly,  avoiding  the  economic 
losses  associated  with  non-use  of  safety  belts  is  a potentially  powerful 
incentive  to  businesses  to  initiate  a belt-use  program  and  to  individuals  to 
begin  using  belts.  The  first  step  in  this  process  is  to  identify  what  costs 
are,  who  pays  them  and  what  effect  the  use  of  safety  belts  would  have  on  those 
costs.  NHTSA  has  gathered  information  about  cost  differentials  to  employers. 
Because  methods  for  tracking  costs  vary  so  greatly  from  employer  to  employer, 
it  remains  for  individual  employer  organizations  to  determine  the  actual 
savings  that  might  accrue.  Just  to  give  some  indication  of  the  kind  of  cost 
differences  that  occur  from  the  use  and  non-use  of  safety  belts,  two  examples 
of  cost  comparisons  of  similar  accidents  are  included  here. 

TABLE  3 


Belt  Not  Used 

Belt  Used 

Example  1 

Type  of  Accident 

Rolled  over  guardrail 

Rolled  down  embankment 

Injuries 

Fractured  vertebrae, 
multiple  cuts/bruises, 
severe  neck  strain 

Bruises 

Time  Off  Work 

29  Days 

1 Day 

Employer  Cost: 

Medical/Hospital 

$(1,300)* 

$ 0 

Salary  Continuation 

2,320 

80 

Indirect  Estimate 

3,620 

80 

Total 

$ 5,940 

IT60 

Example  2 

Type  of  Accident 

Left  front  collision 

Left  front  collision 

Injuries 

Fractured  ribs  and  legs 

Minor  whiplash 

Time  Off  Work 

6 months 

none 

Employer  Cost: 

Medical/Hospital 

$ 8,365 

$ 26 

Patiral  Permanent  Disability 

8,672 

0 

Salary  Continuation 

4,809 

0 

Indirect  Estimate 

21,846 

26 

Total 

$43,692 

J~52 

* Paid  by  outside  insurance 

carrier,  for  off-the-job  accident,  and  not  included 

in  employer  cost  but  shown 

in  order  to  estimate  indirect 

costs--which  are 

conservatively  calculated 

here  as  being  on  a one-to-one 

ratio  with  the 

direct  costs. 
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When  companies  realize  that  it  is  in  their  interest  to  promote  the  use  of 
belts,  they  need  information  about  what  kinds  of  programs  are  most  likely  to 
produce  results  at  the  least  direct  expenditure.  Tests  of  the  incentive 
approaches  comprise  another  major  component  of  the  NHTSA  effectiveness 
research  program. 

2.  Past  and  Current  Private  Sector  Activities 

During  the  initial  stages  of  NHTSA's  program  development  and  implementation,  a 
number  of  large  corporations  were  contacted  to  discuss  involvement  of 
"Corporate  America"  in  the  National  Safety  Belt  Use  Program.  The  major 
objectives  of  these  contacts  were  to:  obtain  corporate  views  on  the  program 

content  and  direction;  encourage  national  promotion  of  safety  belt  use  by 
major  corporations  through  their  regular  advertising  channels;  and  promote 
large-scale  employee  safety  belt  use  programs  by  these  same  companies  as 
examples  for  others.  Contacts  with  top  management  of  companies  across  the 
country  have  resulted  in  strong  and  positive  support  for  an  employee  occupant 
protection  program. 

Many  private  sector  organizations  are  participating  in  the  national  safety 
belt  promotional  effort  by  implementing  employee  programs,  by  conducting 
community  outreach  efforts  or  by  contributing  resources  to  the  program  at 
either  the  national,  State,  or  local  level.  Some  of  the  corporations  which 
have  either  indicated  an  interest  or  are  engaged  in  some  program  efforts 
include  those  listed  below. 


Ford 

Chrysler 

Prudential  Insurance 
Shell  Oil 

National  Car  Rental 

Twentieth  Century  Fox 

Lockheed 

Levi  Strauss 

GEICO 

Warner  Communications 
General  Mills 
Sunkist  Growers 
Crown  Zellerbach 
Kaiser  Steel 
AT&T 

McDonald 1 s 
Grand  Union 
United  Airlines 
Ransome  Airlines 
League  General  Insurance 


TABLE  4 

General  Motors 
Mercedes-Benz 
Republic  Airlines 
Northwestern  Bell 
Baskin  & Robbins 
MCA 

Northrup 

NASCAR 

AMC 

Goodyear 

DuPont 

Teledyne,  Inc. 

Clorox  Corp. 

Times  Mirror 
Peterson,  Howell,  and 
Heather 
Getty  Oil 
Avis 

Canada  Dry 


Volkswagen 
Minigasco 
Union  Oil 
3-M 

Litton  Industries 
Whittaker  Corp. 

TRW 

Southwest  Airlines 

Lorimar  Productions 

Memorex 

Honda 

ABC 

Kaiser  Aluminum 
National  Association 
of  Fleet  Administrators 
Volvo 
Safeway 
Hertz 
STP 


The  corporate  occupant  protection  program  consists  of  five  components:  top 

management  commitment,  employee  use  requirement  policies,  education,  employee 
incentives,  and  public  information  (mass  media).  The  primary  target  audience 
for  this  program  is  employees  and  their  families.  Safety  belt  use  habits 
formed  on  the  job  are  often  transmitted  directly  to  off-the-job  driving  of  not 
only 
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the  employees  but  also  their  family  members.  This  results  in  direct  health 
care  cost  savings  (e.g.,  insurance)  to  the  employers.  Other  target  audiences, 
such  as  customers,  clients,  policyholders  and  members  of  the  local  community 
may  also  be  reached  through  occupant  protection  programs  sponsored  by  corpora- 
tions and  other  businesses.  Table  5 summarizes  the  target  groups  and  major 
program  elements  of  each  of  the  activities  in  which  employers  can  be  involved 
in  the  safety  belt  promotional  effort.  The  "top  management  commitment" 
component  is  not  included  in  the  table  as  an  activity  because  it  is  a required 
condition  for  any  successful  promotional  program.  A simple  "paper  policy" 
reconmending  safety  belts,  or  a few  scattered  posters,  or  a one-shot  promotion 
is  unlikely  to  achieve  improved  or  lasting  safety  belt  use  among  employees. 
Successful  programs  are  built  on  a strong  long-term  commitment  by  management 
to  overall  employee  safety,  wherein  the  motor  vehicle  is  regarded  as  one  of 
many  pieces  of  equipment  to  which  safety  standards  are  applied  and  enforced. 

The  goal  of  the  national  corporate  and  employer  program  is  to  involve  as  many 
employers  as  possible  in  implementing  as  many  activities  listed  in  Table  5 as 
is  necessary  to  insure  a comprehensive,  quality  safety  belt  use  program.  To 
date,  program  materials  have  been  provided  to  more  than  1,000  companies,  many 
of  which  have  actively  joined  in  the  effort  to  increase  safety  belt  usage  by 
employers  and  their  families,  customers,  and  the  general  public.  A number  of 
private  sector  organizations  have  contributed  to  the  program  in  one  way  or 
another.  Many  millions  of  dollars  in  resources  have  already  been  identified 
as  having  been  contributed  at  the  national  level  alone.  Other  organizations 
have  implemented  significant  programming  efforts. 

TABLE  5 

OVERALL  INVOLVEMENT  OF  EMPLOYERS/CORPORATIONS  IN  SAFETY  BELT  PROMOTIONAL  PROGRAMS 


Category  of  Activity 

I.  Employee  Programs 
(on-the-job) 

II.  Outreach  Activities 


Targets  of  Activity 
Employees 


Employees 
Employee  Families 
Community 


Elements  of  Activity 

Use  Requirements 

Education 

Incentives 

Mass  Media 

Education 

Incentives 


III.  Resource  Provisions  Other  Organizations 


Mass  Media  Time 
Print  Materials 
Funding 

Technical  Advice 
Personnel  Time 


Some  examples  of  past  or  current  efforts  are  as  follows: 

Ford  Motor  Company:  Ford  has  developed  a model  employee  safety  belt  program 

including  a mandatory  belt  use  policy,  incentives,  promotions,  and  educational 
sessions.  On  every  one  of  their  automobiles  a safety  belt  message  is  affixed 
on  the  windows.  A series  of  radio  commercials  have  played  during  important 
driving  times  such  as  Memorial  Day.  Ford  has  provided  over  10,000  films 
promoting  safety  belts  to  NHTSA's  networking  activities. 
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General  Motors:  GM  has  initiated  an  employee  program  in  their  technical  center 

at  Warren,  Michigan.  The  program  is  made  up  of  several  components  including 
such  positive  incentives  as  a free  car  to  selected  belt-wearing  employees. 

Belt  use  was  increased  from  a relatively  high  base  of  36  percent  to  70  percent 
during  the  incentive  phase  of  the  program.  A 60  percent  rate  continued  for 
six  months  after  termination  of  the  incentive  activity.  GM  has  had  extensive 
running  of  television  and  print  advertisements  and  has  also  sponsored  a series 
of  national  radio  commercials  promoting  safety  belt  use.  The  Board  of  Directors 
has  solicited  the  help  of  other  companies  (that  Board  members  are  associated 
with)  in  starting  safety  belt  programs.  A large-scale  program  is  being  developed 
at  all  GM  dealerships. 

American  Insurance  Association:  This  organization  has  placed  safety  belt  ads 

in  13  publications  with  a readership  of  over  75,000,000  persons.  The  forceful 
message  pictures  a quadraplegic,  tells  of  his  experience  and  presents  some  key 
facts  concerning  auto  accidents  and  safety  belts. 

Ransome,  Republic  and  United  Airlines:  These  companies  have  various 

activities  promoting  the  use  of  safety  belts— e.g.,  flight  attendants 
reminding  deplaning  passeners  to  fasten  their  seat  belts  in  their  cars  before 
leaving  the  airport. 

Grand  Union  Company:  This  supermarket  chain  has  initiated  a safety  belt 

program  which  is  designed  to  improve  the  safety  of  parent  shoppers  and  their 
small  children  who  go  with  them  to  the  store.  They  have  equipped  many  of 
their  shopping  carts  with  infant-size  safety  belts.  "Buckling  up  baby"  not 
only  protects  youngsters  while  in  the  carts,  but  it  is  also  a subtle 
educational  approach  and  reminder  for  parents  to  use  safety  belts  and  child 
safety  seats  in  their  cars  after  leaving  the  store. 

McDonald’s:  This  fast-food  restaurant  chain  distributed  safety  belt  kits  for 

chi  Idren  this  summer.  The  kit  is  made  up  of  several  components:  a bumper 

sticker,  a dashboard  sticker,  six  safety  belt  and  child  safety  seat  stickers 
to  serve  as  reminders;  a "Promise  Card"  to  get  a commitment  to  use,  and  to 
remind  others  to  use,  safety  belts.  The  kit  also  includes  a record  of  the 
number  of  times  up  to  a maximum  of  seven,  that  the  safety  belt  was  used.  When 
properly  filled  out  this  document  becomes  a coupon  redeemable  for  a Ronald 
McDonald's  safety  certificate  and  a hamburger  or  some  other  food.  The  program 
was  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Safety  Council  and  continues 
until  the  end  of  September,  1983.  During  the  Memorial  Day  holiday  weekend, 

4,000  McDonald's  restaurants  distributed  six  million  kits.  Over  the  July  4th 
weekend,  1,000  additional  restaurants  participated  and  two  million  more  kits 
were  distributed. 

Nationwide  Insurance  Company:  Nationwide  has  announced  seat-belt  bonus 

insurance  coverage.  The  plan  is  presently  in  effect  in  31  States  and  provides 
extra  coverage  at  no  extra  cost  to  pol icyholders  and  their  auto  passengers  who 
use  car  safety  belts  or  child  safety  seats. 

Hall  and  Oates:  John  Oates,  of  the  highly  popular  rock  music  group,  Hall  and 

Oates,  has  volunteered  his  time  to  promote  safety  belt  use--especi al ly  among 
young  drivers.  His  efforts  have  included  radio  commercials  and  live 
interviews  in  conjunction  with  local  market  cooperative  promotions  coinciding 
with  Hall  and  Oates  concerts.  Other  promotions  are  planned. 
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Getty  Oil,  WNBC  and  Oates:  A large  promotional  effort  involving  special 

teamwork  in  the  New  York  City  area  deserves  attention.  Getty  Oil  Company, 

WNBC  radio  and  John  Oates  teamed  up  for  a 60-day  promotion  of  safety  belt  use. 
During  the  latter  part  of  August,  1983,  WNBC  started  running  safety  belt 
commercials,  including  special  spots  taped  by  Oates,  urging  listeners  to  go  to 
any  participating  Getty  service  station  in  the  New  York  City  area  to  get  a 
free  WNBC/Getty/Buckle-Up  bumper  sticker.  WNBC  spotters  identified  vehicles 
that  had  the  bumper  stickers  as  well  as  occupants  that  were  belted.  The 
license  numbers  were  broadcast,  and  the  owner  had  66  minutes  to  call  and  claim 
a prize  of  $666.66.  About  $40,000  was  given  away.  Over  2 million  bumper 
stickers  were  produced  by  Getty  Oil  for  the  contest.  WNBC  put  up  the  prize 
money. 

Safeway  Food  Stores:  All  half-gallon  Safeway  brand  milk  cartons  distributed 

nationwide  during  September  1983,  featured  a side-panel  advertisement  for  the 
national  safety  belt  program.  The  advertisement  encouraged  people  to  get 
involved  in  promoting  safety  belt  and  child  safety  seat  use  and  included  the 
name  and  address  of  a contact  for  getting  information  on  how  to  get  involved. 

Avis,  Hertz,  and  National  Car  Rental:  These  companies  are  now  stocking 

federal ly-approved  child  safety  seats  for  use  by  their  customers  at  no 
additional  cost. 

3.  Planning  and  Initiating  Additional  Corporate  Activity 

As  indicated  previously,  the  goal  of  the  NHTSA  corporate/employer  program  is 
to  include  as  many  private  sector  organizations  as  possible  in  the  national 
program  and  to  encourage  such  groups  to  engage  in  as  many  of  the  potential 
activities  as  possible.  The  results  of  these  and  other  corporate  activities, 
along  with  suggested  procedures  and  guidelines  for  program  planning, 
organization  and  implementation,  are  being  assembled  in  a new  Employer  Manual 
for  use  by  companies  interested  in  establishing  comprehensive  safety  belt  use 
programs.  The  Manual  will  be  completed  in  the  fall,  1983.  Distribution  of 
the  Employer  Manual  will  be  made  to  interested  corporations  and  other 
businesses  throughout  the  nation.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  engage  target 
employers  and/or  corporations  in  as  many  relevant  program  activities  as  they 
are  willing  to  participate  in. 

A major  part  of  the  effort  to  involve  Corporate  America  in  the  safety  belt  use 
program  has  been  at  the  national/headquarters  level.  While  some  centralized 
activities  will  of  necessity  continue,  much  greater  use  of  intermediaries  is 
planned  to  maximize  the  involvement  of  America's  over  two  million  business 
organizations.  The  greatest  potential  for  advertising  the  benefits  and 
stimulating  participation  appears  to  be  through  already  existing  organizations 
at  the  national,  regional,  and  local  levels.  These  include  State  and  local 
executive  and  safety  organizations,  trade  associations,  professional 
societies,  organized  labor  and  volunteer/service  organizations.  It  is  our 
intention  to  provide  these  organizations  with  the  tools,  encouragement,  and 
assistance  necessary  to  increase  the  coverage  and  effectiveness  of  the 
National  Safety  Belt  and  Child  Safety  Seat  Programs. 
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4.  Federal  Government  Programs 


a.  Inter-Agency  Policies  and  Activities. 

Regulations  covering  safe  working  conditions  for  Federal  employees  have  been 
in  existence  for  many  years.  The  1981  issue  of  the  Manager's  Handbook,  based 
on  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  and  published  by  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management,  states  that  all  Federal  agencies  must  have  comprehensive 
programs  that  effectively  protect  their  employees  from  safety  and  health  hazards 
during  performance  of  duties. 

The  General  Services  Administration  (GSA),  the  agency  that  manages  the  Government's 
motor  pool,  has  had  a policy  requiring  GSA  employees  to  use  safety  belts  for 
many  years  (reissued  in  November  1982),  but  last  year  GSA  took  an  additional 
step  to  increase  safety  belt  usage  by  all  employees  using  Government  vehicles. 

A memo  was  issued  in  April  of  1982  to  agency  heads  reaffirming  the  benefits  of 
safety  belt  usage  and  pointing  out  that  each  agency  head  has  a responsibi 1 ity 
to  require  belt  use  by  employees  while  on  official  business. 

A comprehensive  plan  for  increasing  safety  belt  usage  among  Federal  employees 
has  been  developed  by  the  Department  of  Transportation  (D0T)/NHTSA  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Labor.  Regulations  requiring  the  use  of  safety  belts 
while  on  official  business  and/or  while  in  government  vehicles  is  a corner- 
stone of  the  plan. 

The  development  of  this  comprehensive  plan  was  initiated  by  a letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  July  13,  1982.  A 
joint  Transportation/Labor  letter  was  sent  to  the  heads  of  67  Federal  departments 
and  independent  agencies  in  January  1983,  asking  them  to  implement  a compre- 
hensive safety  belt  program  within  their  agencies  and  requesting  that  their 
safety  and  health  officials  meet  with  the  administrator  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  for  an  overview  of  the  program.  This  meeting 
was  held  in  March. 

The  Metropolitan  Washington  Chapter  of  the  Field  Federal  Safety  and  Health 
Council  has  also  been  briefed.  This  Council  represents  the  safety  and  health 
officers  of  the  Federal  agencies  within  the  Metropolitan  Washington  area.  As 
a result  of  these  briefings,  several  of  the  safety  officers  have  requested 
audiovisual  and  printed  materials  to  conduct  their  own  agency  briefings. 

Actions  expected  of  individual  agencies  in  responding  to  the  D0T/D0L  plan 
include : 

o issue  mandatory  safety  belt  usage  policies 
o develop  and  implement  an  intra-agency  plan 

o conduct  internal  evaluations  to  ensure  that  the  agency  is  meeting 
its  stated  objectives  with  regard  to  the  increase  in  safety  belt 
usage 

o report  on  the  results  of  such  efforts. 
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While  required  safety  belt  usage  is  a key  element  of  the  plan,  the  plan 
encompasses  other  activities  such  as  employee  education.  Through  training 
sessions,  briefings,  posters,  newsletters,  handout  literature,  and  closed  loop 
video  tapes  which  explain  the  need,  function,  and  effectiveness  of  safety  belts, 
it  is  expected  that  considerably  more  support  can  be  gained  for  safety  belt 
use  policies.  Education  is  an  important  component  of  any  attempt  to  implement 
an  effective  usage  policy.  A number  of  departments  and  agencies  are  moving 
ahead  with  education  programs  assisted  by  NHTSA.  These  include  the  Defense, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Agriculture  Departments,  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  NHTSA,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration,  has  prepared  a manual 
to  assist  Government  agencies  nationwide  in  conducting  safety  belt  use  programs. 

There  are  26  Federal  Executive  Boards,  each  composed  of  leading  Government 
officials  in  field  offices  within  a geographical  area.  The  Boards  have  been 
asked  to  schedule  a discussion  of  the  national  safety  belt  use  program.  The 
members  have  been  requested  to  conduct  safety  belt  use  programs  within  their 
agencies,  and  the  Boards  are  coordinating  these  programs.  NHTSA's  Regional 
Administrators  are  monitoring  this  activity  and  providing  technical  support, 
as  appropriate. 


b.  Department  of  Transportation  Activity. 

In  addition  to  the  Government-wide  plan  just  described,  several  activities 
have  taken  place  within  DOT  and  within  NHTSA  itself.  Late  in  1981,  the  NHTSA 
issued  an  order  requiring  that  safety  belts  be  used  whenever  an  employee  is 
riding  in  a vehicle  on  Government  business.  This  was  followed  up  by  a memo 
for  supervisors,  from  the  Administrator,  concerning  the  enforcement  of  this 
policy.  Beginning  about  that  same  time,  NHTSA  staff  made  several  briefings  to 
DOT  and  other  agency  personnel  relative  to  the  need  for  more  effective  safety 
belt  usage  programs.  Also,  DOT'S  Administrative  Management  Council  was 
briefed  and  agreed  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  safety  belt  usage  within  the 
Department . 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  recent  events  within  the  Department  were  (1) 
action  from  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  DOT  agency  heads  asking  for  a 
renewed  emphasis  on  complying  with  the  1974  safety  belt  usage  policy  issued 
for  DOT  employees;  (2)  a series  of  education  briefings  by  the  NHTSA  Deputy 
Administrator  and  NHTSA  staff  for  all  NHTSA  employees;  (3)  issuing  a mandatory 
belt  use  order  by  the  DOT  that  re-affirms  and  strengthens  the  previous  DOT 
belt-use  policy;  and  (4)  the  development  and  implementation  of  a model 
education/incentives  program  for  all  DOT  Headquarters  employees,  with  the 
education  phase  conducted  during  January  and  February,  1983,  and  the  incentive 
phase  beginning  in  March  with  a letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
all  employees. 

The  results  of  the  DOT  model  program  have  been  very  encouraging  thus  far. 
Before  the  program  began,  the  usage  rate  was  23  percent.  After  the  education 
program,  the  rate  jumped  to  43  percent.  There  has  been  a gradual  increase  in 
the  rate  since  the  incentives  phase  of  the  program  began,  and,  by  the  end  of 
the  third  month  into  this  phase,  usage  had  reached  a maximum  of  64  percent. 

The  incentives  used  are  combinations  of  small  handouts  (pocket  atlas,  key 
rings,  thermos  jars)  and  larger  prizes  (lunches  at  local  restaurants,  tickets 
to  entertainment  events),  donated  by  area  merchants. 
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VII.  Comprehensive  Community  Programs 

This  is  the  concept  of  bringing  together  in  one  community  a comprehensive  public 
information,  face-to-face  education,  incentive,  employer,  and  legislation  program 
aimed  at  providing  a reinforcement  and  synergistic  mechanism  for  increasing 
safety  belt  and  child  safety  seat  usage.  The  nurturing  and  development  of 
these  programs  is  a significant  strategy  in  the  overall  safety  belt  and  child 
safety  seat  promotion  program.  It  is,  in  fact,  essential  in  order  to  bring  to 
fruition  a high  level  of  success  of  the  networking.  State  and  local,  mass  media 
and  employer  activities  previously  described.  Without  coalition-building  in 
the  local  community,  it  is  unlikely  that  there  can  be  enough  influencing  factors 
to  result  in  large-scale,  lasting  changes  in  the  usage  rate  within  the  community, 
much  less  within  the  entire  nation. 

Individual  programs  are  being  planned  and  tailored  by  many  communities  to  meet 
their  specific  needs  and  to  take  advantage  of  their  own  interests  and  capabili- 
ties. However,  in  order  to  be  considered  comprehensive,  a program  must  have 
at  least  public  information,  face-to-face  education,  and  incentive  elements 
planned,  or  in  place. 

Technical  assistance,  educational  materials  and  limited  Agency  funds  are 
available  for  these  programs,  and  the  provision  of  these  resources  has  begun. 
Factors  that  are  considered  to  be  important  in  checking  out  the  potential 
success  of  a community  program  include  the  following: 

o Availability  of  baseline  data,  using  observer  reports,  for  safety 
belt  and  child  safety  seat  usage  rates. 

o Level  and  comprehensiveness  of  program  effort,  including  face-to- 
face  education  and  incentive  programs  and  employer  safety  belt  use 
policies. 

o Degree  of  commitment  and  support  for  the  program, 
o Focal  point  for  coordination  and  planning. 

o Leverage  and  scope  of  outreach  activity  planned  by  participating 
organizations. 

o Degree  of  financial  self-sufficiency, 

o Adequacy  of  evaluation  plans. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  is  the  degree  of  support,  commitment  and 
understanding  demonstrated  for  the  program  by  local  community  leaders  and 
organizations. 

Several  sites  have  been  recommended  for  Section  403  funding.  They  include  (by 
State):  (1)  Windham,  Connecticut;  (2)  Suffolk  County,  New  York;  (3)  Dover 

Township,  New  Jersey;  (4)  Jackson  County,  West  Virginia;  (5)  Jackson, 

Mississippi;  (6)  Kalamazoo,  Michigan;  (7)  Natchitoches,  Louisiana;  (8)  San 
Antonio,  Texas;  (9)  St.  Josephs,  Missouri;  (10)  Bismarck,  North  Dakota;  (11) 

Cache  County,  Utah;  (12)  Prescott,  Arizona;  (13)  Fresno,  California;  and  (14) 
Skagit  County,  Washington.  Specific  proposals  have  been  received  from 
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(1)  Windham, Connecticut;  (2)  Suffolk  County,  New  York,  (3)  Dover  Township,  New 
Jersey;  (4)  Jackson,  Mississippi;  (5)  Kalamazoo,  Michigan;  (6)  San  Antonio, 
Texas;  (7)  Bismarck,  North  Dakota;  (8)  Fresno,  California;  (9)  Natchitoches, 
Louisiana;  (10)  Cache  County,  Utah;  and  (11)  Skagit  County,  Washington.  All 
are  expected  to  qualify  for  evaluation  aid.  In  addition,  at  least  three  other 
community  level  programs  have  been  initiated  by  the  States  using  primarily  402 
funding.  They  include  (1)  Helena,  Montana;  (2)  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina; 
and  (3)  Warrensburg,  Missouri.  These  sites  are  not  requesting  any  additional 
evaluation  aid. 
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VIII.  Program  Evaluation  and  Assessment 

Determining  the  degree  of  success  or  failure  of  any  activity  constitutes  an 
assessment  or  evaluation  of  the  activity.  Previous  sections  of  this  report 
have  described  the  actions,  activities,  programs  that  have  been,  and  are  being, 
directed  at  the  non-use  of  safety  belts  and  child  safety  seats  to  effect  a 
change  in  this  behavior  pattern.  What  have  the  behavior  patterns  been  in  re- 
cent years  and  what  are  they  now?  Are  behavior  patterns  being  changed?  Are 
knowledge,  attitude,  and  awareness  patterns  changing?  If  changes  are  occurring, 
what  specific  factors  are  causing  them? 

A.  Administrative  Evaluation 

Administrative  evaluation  is  concerned  with  monitoring  and  assessing  the 
quantity  and  efficiency  of  project  operations  and  determining  whether  or  not 
current  delivery  system  efforts  are  being  conducted  as  planned.  It  is  intended 
to  measure,  for  example,  the  extent  to  which  organizations  participating  in 
the  educational  portion  of  the  program  are  receiving  audiovisual  materials 
from  NHTSA  sources,  obtaining  printed  materials  from  local  and  other  private 
sector  sources,  the  extent  to  which  local  chapters  of  participating  national 
organizations  are  actually  engaged  in  educational  activities,  estimates  of  the 
number  of  targets  being  reached  by  such  programs,  and  indications  of  initial 
reactions  to  the  educational  programs  and  materials  by  other  instructors  (as 
in  the  case  of  driver  educators  and  science  teachers)  and  target  audiences. 

Administrative  evaluation  efforts  are  initially  concentrating  on  the  groups 
involved  in  the  educational  portions  of  the  program.  This  is  because  these 
organizations  are  furthest  along  in  implementing  such  programs.  However,  as 
the  media,  corporate,  and  government  programs  progress,  they  too  will  be 
administratively  evaluated.  A contract  was  awarded  to  conduct  the 
administrative  evaluation  activities  described  above.  This  contract  provides 
for  the  sampling  of  activities  of  the  various  organizations  involved  in  the 
educational  program.  This  provides  data  across  these  organizations,  which  is 
of  value  to  the  organizations  as  well  as  to  NHTSA. 

B.  Knowledge,  Attitude,  Awareness  and  Self-Reported  Use 

Since  August  1981,  the  Agency  has  obtained  periodic  reports  concerning  the 
public's  knowledge,  attitude,  awareness  and  self-reported  use  regarding  safety 
belts  and  child  safety  seats.  These  reports  have  been  based  on  national 
representative  samples  of  about  1,000  individuals  in  each  wave  of  surveys. 

The  14  primary  response  items  on  which  data  have  been  provided  are  as  follows: 

1.  Incidence  of  seeing  or  hearing  advertisements  regarding  seat  belts 
or  child  restraints  in  past  few  months. 

2.  Degree  of  agreement  with  the  statement:  "If  you  drive  defensively, 

you  don't  have  to  wear  seat  belts." 

3.  Degree  of  agreement  with  the  statement:  "People  think  they  won't  be 

in  an  accident  because  they  are  safe  drivers  in  control  of  their 
cars. " 
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4.  Degree  of  agreement  with  the  statement:  "People  are  afraid  of  being 

trapped  in  their  car  if  it  catches  on  fire  or  goes  into  the  water 
after  an  accident." 

5.  Degree  of  agreement  with  the  statement:  "The  major  reason  people 

get  hurt  in  an  automobile  accident  is  because  they  get  slammed  into 
the  dashboard,  windshield,  or  steering  wheel." 

6.  Degree  of  agreement  with  the  statement:  "People  are  more  likely  to 

put  seat  belts  on  if  they  think  that  the  driving  conditions  will  be 
more  dangerous  than  usual." 

7.  Degree  of  agreement  with  the  statement:  "Most  drivers  feel  that 

they  can  fulfill  their  responsibilities  to  their  passengers  by  having 
adequate  insurance." 

8.  Degree  of  agreement  with  the  statement:  "I  don't  think  seat  belts 

work  properly  when  they  feel  loose  around  me  after  I fasten  them." 

9.  Degree  of  agreement  with  the  statement:  "One  good  way  to  help  protect 

yourself  against  a drunk  driver  is  to  wear  your  seat  belts." 

10.  Major  reasons  why  people  do  not  wear  seat  belts. 

11.  Frequency  of  wearing  seat  belts  when  roads  are  wet,  or  snow  and  ice 
covered. 

12.  Frequency  of  wearing  seat  belts  on  long  trips. 

13.  Frequency  of  wearing  seat  belts  on  short  trips. 

14.  Likelihood  of  being  involved  in  an  automobile  accident  in  the  next 
12  months. 

1.  Seeing  or  Hearing  Advertisements. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sets  of  response  data  over  a period  of  time  relates 
to  the  first  item.  The  first  three  of  the  periodic  surveys  were  conducted 
prior  to  the  White  House  announcement  about  the  safety  belt  campaign  on  April 
12,  1982.  In  those  surveys,  the  average  percentage  of  people  who  had  seen  or 
heard  an  advertisement  concerning  safety  belts  or  child  safety  seats  was  52.4. 
About  one  month  after  the  announcement,  the  percentage  increased  to  56.3.  The 
August  1982  survey  showed  a dramatic  increase  to  64.3  percent  in  reaction  to 
the  higher  level  of  radio  and  television  activity  supported  by  private  industry 
during  the  period  between  May  and  August.  The  October  1982  survey  showed  a 
decline  of  seven  percentage  points  that  reflected  the  reduced  radio  and  television 
time  devoted  to  occupant  protection  messages.  This  was  substantially  reversed 
in  December,  however,  with  the  increased  media  attention  to  safe  driving  during 
the  holiday  season.  In  June,  1983  the  survey  showed  that  awareness  of  these 
messages  rose  to  69.6  percent.  This  recollection  of  advertisements  is  an 
"awareness"  indicator  and  does  not  necessarily  reflect  changes  in  attitudes 
and  knowledge  but  can  be  the  precursor  to  such  changes. 
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2.  Defensive  Driving 


The  most  recent  surveys  have  shown  an  increase  in  the  negative  response  to 
survey  item  number  two--the  degree  of  agreement  with  the  statement  that  if  you 
drive  defensively,  you  do  not  have  to  wear  safety  belts.  The  negative  response, 
or  disagreement  with  the  statement,  indicates  that  the  respondent  believes 
that  use  of  safety  belts  is  necessary  even  if  one  does  drive  defensively. 

Total  responses  indicating  disagreement  increased  from  63  percent  in  October 
1981  to  80  percent  in  April  1983.  Such  a change  in  attitude  might  be  expected 
to  be  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  use  of  safety  belts. 

C.  Surveys  of  Safety  Belt  and  Child  Safety  Seat  Use 

Sampling  techniques  are  used  to  obtain  data  that  should  approximate  the  occupant 
protection  practices  of  the  entire  population  of  automobile  occupants  and  reveal 
trends  in  restraint  use.  It  is  not  adequate  to  obtain  this  sampling  data  on 
the  basis  of  interviews  because  the  indications  are  that  many  people  report 
greater  use  than  actual  observation  supports. 

The  value  of  regular  observations  of  usage  is  self-evident.  Ultimately, 
increased  use  is  the  measure  of  success.  Although  overall  national  surveys 
may  be  slow  to  move,  it  is  important  to  know  when  they  do.  The  increase  from 
9 to  20  percent  in  use  of  toddler  seats  (for  children  1-4)  between  1979  and 
1981  illustrates  the  importance  of  these  measures.  Given  the  corresponding 
heavy  emphasis  on  the  use  of  child  seats  by  physicians  and  medical  groups,  by 
local  service  organizations  and  by  specially  targeted  media  messages,  this 
increase  is  some  indication  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  activities  of  these 
groups. 

NHTSA  observation  techniques  can  be  used  not  only  to  track  national  trends. 

They  can  also  be  used  to  look  closely  at  usage  in  selected  target  cities  and 
with  selected  target  audiences.  Accordingly,  the  Agency  has  the  capability  to 
focus  on  possibly  earlier  increases  in  these  areas,  without  having  to  wait  for 
the  effects  to  show  up  in  national  averages. 

Since  1978,  the  Agency  has  employed  a team  of  observers  to  record  usage  of 
safety  belts  and  child  safety  seats  in  19  cities  around  the  country.  Besides 
information  on  restraint  usage,  observers  collect  data  on  the  occupant's 
estimated  age,  sex,  and  seating  position  and  on  the  vehicle  itself.  Observa- 
tions are  conducted  at  representati ve  primary  road  intersections  and  freeway 
exits.  The  19  cities  and  the  regions  of  the  United  States  in  which  they  are 
located  and  listed  here: 

Boston,  Providence  (New  England) 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh  (Mid-Atlantic) 

Altanta,  Miami,  Birmingham,  New  Orleans  (Southeast) 

Houston,  Dallas  (Southwest) 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Chicago,  Fargo-Moorhead  (North  Central) 

Seattle,  San  Francisco,  San  Diego,  Phoenix,  Los  Angeles  (West) 
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1.  Driver 


A national  survey  of  drivers  in  1971  indicated  that  the  belt  use  rate  was  about 
17  percent.  During  1974,  usage  increased  to  more  than  20  percent,  due  mainly 
to  the  interlock  belt-ignition  systems  used  in  the  1974  model  cars.  Usage 
dropped  back  to  about  18  percent  in  1976  and  1977. 

The  use  data  collected  during  subsequent  periods  are  as  follows: 

Use 

Period  Rate  (X)  Observations 


1978 

13.0 

92,651 

1979 

10.9 

46,980 

1981-1982 

11.3 

54,539 

1983:  First  Quarter 

13.6 

26,057 

Second  Quarter 

13.8 

36,173 

The  increase  of  2.5  percentage  points  since  1981-1982  is  statistically 
significant  and  suggests  that  the  national  campaign  is  beginning  to  have  the 
expected  results. 

The  rate  differs  considerably,  however,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
with  the  highest  use  consistently  on  the  west  coast  in  cities  like  Seattle  and 
San  Francisco.  Lowest  use  occurs  with  equal  consistency  in  some  central  U.S. 
cities  such  as  in  Dallas,  Texas  and  Fargo,  North  Dakota.  Special  samples  of 
these  high  and  low  use  areas  are  being  included  in  the  Agency's  motivational 
surveys  in  order  to  understand  better  the  reasons  for  these  variations. 

Some  of  the  most  significant  results  from  the  1981-1982  19-city  surveys  are  as 
follows: 


a.  Usage  rates  ranged  from  4.1  percent  for  drivers  of  vehicles  with 
only  lap  belts  to  84.7  percent  for  drivers  of  vehicles  with  automatic 
belt  systems. 

b.  Usage  rates  ranged  from  4.1  percent  for  drivers  of  1964-1967  model 
year  vehicles  to  16.0  percent  for  drivers  of  1981-1983  vehicles. 

c.  Usage  rate  for  men  was  10.8  percent  compared  to  12.2  percent  for 
woman.  This  includes  usage  of  lap  belts  only,  and,  in  this  category, 
the  rate  was  2.0  percent  for  women  and  1.2  percent  for  men. 

d.  Usage  rate  was  9.9  percent  for  drivers  24  years  old  and  under 
compared  to  12.3  percent  for  drivers  50  and  over.  In  the  younger 
group,  1.3  percent  of  the  drivers  wore  the  lap  belt  only,  compared 
to  2.7  percent  for  the  older  group. 

e.  Usage  rates  ranged  from  8.0  percent  for  drivers  in  the  Southwest 
Region  to  15.5  percent  for  drivers  in  the  West  Region. 

f.  Usage  rates  ranged  from  5.4  percent  for  drivers  of  full-size  cars  to 
16.8  percent  for  drivers  of  subcompact  cars. 
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2.  Young  Children 


Special  techniques  have  been  developed  for  gathering  data  about  the  use  of 
child  seats.  Accordingly,  information  is  being  gathered  about  not  only  whether 
children  are  in  child  seats  but  whether  the  seats  are  used  correctly.  Also, 
if  the  seats  are  not  used,  information  is  gathered  concerning  where  and  how 
the  children  are  riding. 

a.  Surveys  of  1981-1982 

In  the  19-city  surveys,  use  of  approved  child  safety  seats  by  infants  (children 
up  to  age  one  year)  was  40.4  percent  and  by  toddlers  (children  age  one  to  age 
four  inclusive)  was  19.4  percent.  An  additional  2.4  percent  of  the  toddlers 
were  secured  by  safety  belts. 

The  40.4  percent  usage  for  infants  was  comprised  of  31.6  percent  that  appeared 
to  be  correct  usage  and  8.8  percent  that  was  obviously  incorrect  usage.  The 
term  "incorrect  usage"  here  refers  only  to  situations  where  the  car  safety 
belt  was  not  securing  the  child  safety  seat  or  where  the  safety  harness  of  the 
child  safety  seat  was  not  across  the  child.  If  the  non-use/use  of  tethers 
could  have  been  discerned  in  this  study,  the  "appears  correct"  usage  rates 
would  have  been  even  lower. 

The  19.4  percent  usage  for  toddlers  was  comprised  of  14.2  percent  that  appeared 
to  be  correct  usage  and  5.2  percent  that  was  obviously  incorrect  usage. 

b.  Surveys  of  Second  Quarter,  1983 

The  number  of  observations  for  infant  and  toddler  use  of  child  safety  seats 
and  safety  belts  in  these  most  recent  19-city  surveys  is  much  smaller  than  for 
the  1981-1982  period--particul arly  for  infants.  These  data  are  cumulative, 
and  the  initial  data  are  included  here  simply  to  show  the  early  results  of  the 
new  round  of  surveys.  When  more  data  are  available,  a more  detailed  analysis 
will  be  made. 

Use  of  approved  child  safety  seats  by  infants  was  31.8  percent  and  by  toddlers 
was  25.5  percent. 

3.  Results  of  National  Safety  Surveys 

Latest  accident  data  indicates  the  reduction  in  traffic  fatalities  between 
1980  and  1982  was  about  14  percent.  The  decline  began  in  early  1981  and 
continued  through  the  beginning  of  1982. 

The  reduction  is  obviously  welcome,  regardless  of  cause;  however,  it  is 
vitally  important  that  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
understand,  as  far  as  possible,  the  reasons  behind  the  drop  in  highway  deaths 
in  order  to  provide  a basis  for  its  national  programs. 

A study  was  conducted  in  April  1983  by  Tarrance  and  Associates  as  one  of  its 
on-going  national  surveys  which  are  designed  to  obtain  data  on  various 
national  issues,  in  this  case,  highway  safety.  Its  objective  was  to  analyze 
data  to  determine  if  there  have  been  significant  changes  in  travel  patterns 
and  if  significant  changes  can  be  attributed  to  specific  motivational  or 
attitudinal  factors. 
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In  order  to  adequately  address  the  issues  of  changes  to  provide  an 
understanding  of  the  reasons  for  the  drop  in  highway  deaths,  a number  of  items 
that  were  used  in  previous  surveys  conducted  by  Tarrance  and  Associates  (1981) 
and  others  were  also  used  in  this  survey.  Particularly,  a sample  of  200 
individuals  who  responded  in  a similar  survey  conducted  by  Tarrance  and 
Associates  in  September  1981  were  re-contacted  and  asked  to  respond  to  this 
survey.  This  project  presented  a unique  opportunity  to  obtain  detailed  data 
from  the  same  respondents  in  a number  of  different  areas  such  as  attitudinal 
and  self-report  regarding  safety  belts,  drinking  and  driving  patterns  and 
travel  patterns. 

The  first  substantive  open  questions  that  each  of  the  200  respondents  was 
asked  in  both  the  1981  Tarrance  and  Associates  survey  (Tarrance  I)  and  the 
1983  Tarrance  and  Associates  survey  (Tarrance  II)  concerned  a selection  of 
elements  most  important  in  making  driving  safer  and  the  major  cause  for  the 
recent  decline  in  traffic  deaths.  The  changes  that  occurred  between  Tarrance 
I and  Tarrance  II  indicate  a demonstrative  focusing  of  the  public's  perception 
of  the  major  highway  safety  issues  in  the  last  18  months  (Refer  to  Figure  3). 
In  answer  to  the  question,  "Which  of  the  following  do  you  think  would  be  most 
important  in  making  driving  safer?"  "Safety  belts"  was  the  response  of  26 
percent  of  the  total  reponses  in  the  1983  survey  compared  to  17  percent  in 
1981.  In  its  1983  study,  Tarrance  added  the  open-ended  question,  "What  do  you 
think  was  the  major  cause  of  the  recent  decline  in  traffic  deaths?"  Safety 
belt  use  was  named  in  nine  percent  of  the  responses.  In  summary,  the  major 
highway  safety  related  topics  in  1983  which  could  have  been  influential  in 
reducing  the  number  of  fatalities  are: 

o Reduced  Speed 

o Awareness  of  Drunk  Driving 

o Wearing  Safety  Belts 

Using  the  five  points  scale  for  self-report  of  safety  belt  use  developed  in 
Tarrance  I and  Tarrance  II,  a comparison  was  made  of  the  percentage  of  the 
population  that  falls  into  each  of  these  categories.  The  result  indicated  a 
nine  percentage  point  increase  of  people  who  classify  themselves  as  confirmed 
users--increasing  from  about  24  percent  to  about  33  percent  of  the  total 
response--which  was  approximately  twice  that  of  individuals  who  said  they 
decreased  their  usage  (Refer  to  Figure  4).  The  reasons  for  increased  use 
reflect  the  increased  public  awareness  of  the  positive  value  of  safety  belts. 

D.  Examples  of  Belt-Use  Programs  and  Their  Results 

Examples  of  the  results,  or  effectiveness,  that  can  be  achieved  from  safety 
belt  use  programs  are  given  here. 
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What  Do  You  Think  Would  Be  Most  Important 
in  Making  Driving  Safer? 
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Self  Report  of  Use 
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Confirmed  Sometimes  User  Sometimes  User  infrequent  User  Infrequent  User 

User  Positive  Negative  Positive  Negative 

Attitude  Attitude  Attitude  Attitude 


1.  DuPont. 


The  DuPont  family  of  corporations  is  comprised  of  a series  of  plants  each  of 
which  has  its  own  approach  to  safety  belt  promotion.  Some  are  very  active  in 
their  promotion  efforts.  All  have  in  common  a strong  and  long-standing  policy, 
emanatingfrom  the  parent  firm  in  Delaware,  that  belts  shall  be  worn  on  all 
company  business,  whether  in  a company-owned  or  private  vehicle.  That  policy 
is  a condition  of  employment,  just  as  is  the  use  of  their  required  safety 
equipment.  The  policy  is  visibly  supported  by  management,  by  regular  employee 
education,  and  by  systematic  evaluation  of  compliance  at  all  levels  of  the 
organization.  Supervisors  are  judged  on  the  compliance  levels  of  their 
subordinates  as  well  as  their  own  use.  This  policy  has  enabled  the  company, 
after  many  years  of  emphasis,  to  achieve  reported  on-the-job  usage  of  about  90 
percent  in  many  of  its  plants. 

Off-the-job  use  by  DuPont  employees  is,  while  higher  than  the  national  average, 
considerably  lower  than  on-the-job  use  in  most  cases.  Observed  levels  range 
around  40-45  percent  in  private  vehicles  driving  to  and  from  work.  Some  DuPont 
plants  have  initiated  special  incentive  efforts  to  supplement  the  on-the-job 
mandate.  The  best  documented  of  these  is  the  program  at  Berg  Electronics,  a 
DuPont  subsidiary  in  Fishing  Creek,  Pennsylvania.  In  1980,  after  an  intensive 
education  effort  focused  on  employee  involvement,  an  incentive  campaign  was 
announced.  Two  levels  of  prizes  were  used.  Small  prizes  (car  wax,  key 
chains,  etc.)  were  randomly  distributed  to  belt  wearers  at  the  plant  entrance. 
Larger  prizes  (gifts  costing  around  $12-15)  would  become  available  to  all 
employees  if  the  pi  ant  off-the-job  usage  rate  reached  and  held  at  90  percent 
for  two  months  in  a row.  The  goal  was  reached  after  three  months.  This 
program  cost  $24,000  for  1980  and  produced  a savings  of  over  $45,000  in 
injuries  and  lost  work  days  avoided.  Since  1980  the  program  has  been 
sustained  with  less  expensive  and  less  frequent  use  of  incentives.  Annual 
costs  are  about  $10,000.  Use,  off-the-job,  two  years  later  was  still  92 
percent. 


2.  Chapel  Hill. 

A North  Carolina  project  was  based  on  the  principle  that  smaller,  more  frequent 
rewards  may  more  rapidly  modify  behavior  than  less  frequent  albeit  greater 
rewards.  The  approach  was  tested  at  two  sites  in  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina- 
-The  Chapel  Hill  Senior  High  School  and  the  State  headquarters  for  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield,  a large  insurance  underwriter.  At  both  locations,  baseline 
shoulder  belt  observations  were  made  over  a period  of  several  months,  followed 
by  a period  of  announced  belt  use  monitoring,  an  educational  phase  of  3-4  weeks, 
a month  long  incentive  phase,  and  follow-up  observations  in  the  absence  of  any 
promotional  activities.  During  the  incentive  phase,  a sample  of  cars  was 
randomly  stopped  each  day  while  entering/exiting  parking  areas,  and  coupons 
redeemable  for  $5  were  awarded  to  all  belted  occupants  in  the  vehicle. 

As  a result  of  these  efforts,  shoulder  belt  usage  rates  at  the  high  school 
rose  from  a baseline  average  of  20  percent  to  34  percent  during  the  educational 
phase,  53  percent  during  the  incentive  phase,  and  dropped  back  to  36  percent 
during  follow-up.  The  belt  use  percentages  for  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
were  8 percent  baseline,  28  percent  education,  56  percent  incentive,  and  25 
percent  follow-up.  When  an  estimate  of  overall  restraint  use  (lap/shoulder 
belt  plus  lap  belt  only)  was  calculated,  incentive  phase  values  for  both 
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locations  peaked  at  around  70  percent.  The  fact  that  observed  belt  usage  did 
not  return  to  baseline  levels  is  evidence  for  some  lasting  safety  belt  wearing 
increases  among  the  two  populations  studied. 

3.  Exxon  Company  of  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

This  company  has  approximately  950  white-collar  and  1,700  blue-collar  workers. 
The  safety  handbook  for  their  refinery  states,  "Use  the  seat  belts  in  all 
motor  vehicles."  All  employees  received  a short  lecture  on  value  and 
effectiveness  of  safety  belts.  A 17  minute  videotape  of  employee 
testimonials,  medical  doctor  interviews,  statements  from  police  officers, 
national  and  local  statistics,  and  crash  test  footage  was  shown.  Attendants 
at  these  meetings  received  a pamphlet  on  the  value  of  safety  belts,  a bumper 
sticker  and  a pair  of  special  coffee  mugs  with  the  safety  belt  slogan  "DON'T 
SIT  ON  IT...  WEAR  IT!"  Over  a two-day  period,  all  employees  wearing  safety 
belts  were  given  an  automobile  trash  bag  and  a watch  band  calendar  at  the  four 
entrance/exit  gates  to  the  complex.  At  least  two  observers  recorded  the 
wearing  of  shoulder  and/or  lap  belts  at  the  four  entrance/exit  gates.  The 
usage  rate  went  from  23  percent  to  49  percent  over  this  two-day  period.  Four 
months  after  the  program  unobtrusive  observers  recorded  an  average  of  39.6 
percent  belt  usage  of  vehicle  occupants  across  the  four  entrance/exit  gates  on 
one  day.  There  was  more  than  a doubling  of  safety  belt  use  after  the  safety 
program.  Since  the  program  was  initiated,  the  corporation  has  obtained  a 
"safety  belt  convincer"  for  demonstrations  at  picnics,  open-houses,  and  safety 
meetings.  Direct  costs  were  approximately  $3,000  for  promptional  materials 
(including  the  special  mugs)  and  the  rewards  $1.13  per  employee. 
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